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THE RELIGION OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 


A short time ago I remarked to a col- 
league that I was in great trouble over 
the manner in which the religion of the 
schoolboy could be discussed with 
profit, and without insincerity, and 
found myself confronted with the un- 
expected interrogative response, “Has 
he any?” I say unexpected, for my 
colleague is in Holy Orders. This will, 
I think, suffice me as a justification for 
assuming that I shall not seriously of- 
fend, if I try to show that the religion 
taught to the average boy at the aver- 
age school is a practically negligible 
factor in his ordinary life. In doing so, 
however, I do not for one moment, 
even with a view to fostering discus- 
sion, accept the view that school- 
boys are without religion; on the 
contrary, I hold that every boy, even un- 
consciously, has one or another binding 
code, which controls his actions and 
generally colors his life. 

I take religion to mean a practical 
adherence to some such binding and 
controlling code, even if we do not lim- 
it ourselves to a _ binding principle 
which involves Divine control. The 
very word implies nothing more than a 
scruple which affects our actions, and 


it has nothing to say of beliefs or theo- 
logical theories. But it will be a con- 
venient starting point if we consider 
how far the word, in its usually ac- 
cepted sense of a Divine influence rul- 
ing our lives, controlling for good to us 
and to others the natural evil tenden- 
cies that are in us, expresses a factor 
in the life of the average boy at school. 

A certain set of principles, involved 
in a theological system of great an- 
tiquity, expounded, frefreshed and 
brought within the scope of the most 
humble human intelligence by Jesus 
Christ, supplemented by the theory of 
atonement, vicarious sacrifice and sac- 
ramental inspiration, forms the basis 
upon which the vast majority of Eng- 
lish boys have their moral structure 
built up. A not inconsiderable num- 
ber, however, are trained in morality 
with the elimination of the Divine per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, yet retaining 
the ancient basis of Divine law, which, 
according to our view, He came to ex- 
plain and fulfil. All who are taught 
any religion at all are made to ac- 
knowledge the existence of a God, for 
the word Worship, etymologically as 
well as conventionally, means the ac- 
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knowledgment of such a Being. The 
religious teaching necessarily takes 
various forms and involves the ob- 
servance of certain ceremonies, whilst 
it in all cases urges to the exercise of 
prayer as a spiritual help. Christian- 
ity adds a means of Grace, for those 
who fail in obedience and intellectual 
control. 

All the moral teaching, Christian un- 
der any Protestant denomination, Jew- 
ish or other form of Unitarian, is ex- 
cellent. The beauty of holiness, of 
obedience to Divine rule, of self-abne- 
gation, of moral rectitude and corporal 
purity, is emphasized. The attainment 
to a high standard in the practice of 
these virtues is made an aim of surpas- 
sing importance, and the rejection of 
the opposing vices a duty, the failure 
to fulfil which is punishable here and 
now, as well as in an eternal hereafter. 

The external forms of worship are 
various, but they are in all cases de- 
signed to make the most profound im- 
pression on the young mind and heart, 
to leave an ineffaceable stamp on a 
forming character, and to cultivate a 
fixed habit of observance. One set 
of intensely earnest Christians are im- 
pressed by bare walls and austere 
avoidance of outward adornment of 
color, rhythm and tone. But in the 
same striving after elevating influences 
another set attach what to many seems 
an altogether undue importance to 
beautiful environments. The artistic 
is made the servant of the emotional; 
temple and ritual alike are designed to 
appeal to the senses; the beautiful ex- 
ternal evokes the dormant beautiful 
within. The Plymouth Brother with 
his loathing of all outward adornment, 
the Highland Presbyterian with strong 
devotion undisturbed by cracked white- 
wash and most 
the advanced Ritualist with his blaze of 
eolor, light and music, the Jew with 
his solid golden glory of mathematical 


uncomfortable pews, 


tracery that bears no likeness to any 
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created thing, all are impelled by one 
desire: to find the presence of their 
God, to lay His law unto their hearts, 
to know Him, and to feel that He JS. 

Even those who have grown old and 
feeble in their own observance, who 
fail in the energy to obey the summons 
of their conscience, do make a 
vicarious attempt to lead and 
keep their children in the way in 
which they were themselves once 
taught to walk. If they, for very 
shame, or from sloth of mind and body, 
cannot point the way, they send the 
children to some school where all these 
things are taught, in the hope that the 
rising generation may shun the faults 
they fell into. There is, in all men 
nearly, the sense of the necessity for 
some teaching that will guide the soul; 
indeed even the mildest and the worst 
of men will fight over the outward 
form of such teaching for their chil- 
dren, as they would fight for no mere 
temporal gain. 

The common aim of the various 
forms of teaching they so warmly 
strive to give at second hand seems to 
be summed up in some such utterance 
as this. 

There is a God, Who holds us in His 
hand, Who gave us life and will also 
take it when and how it pleases Him. 
He has made all things subject to cer- 
tain laws, but has given man a cer- 
tain limit of free-will by which to regu- 
late his own conduct. The will of 
God is that all men should live at peace 
with each other, and this can only be 
achieved by each member of the hu- 
man family observing certain restric- 
tions on his free-will, shall we say a 
certain religion, to curb his selfish and 
animal instincts. Man must learn to 
become unselfish, pure, truthful and 
forgiving, for truth, purity and self- 
effacement are in themselves beauti- 
ful things, and their observance gives 
man the power over evil in himself and 
God is the 


others. only source of 
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strength, directly or by the intermedi- 
ation of the Redeemer, whichever be 
the creed under examination: and to 
teach the young all we know of God, 
His mercies and His stern law, is the 
best gift for life with which we can 
send them forth to meet even that 
somewhat discredited trinity of evil, 
the world, the flesh and the devil. Hon- 
or, Purity and Self-denial: does it not 
all come to that; whether we take the 
Mosaic tablets of stone, or the agony of 
Jesus Christ? If we have those, we 
have all, and we give all. 

I would here humbly refrain from 
referring to any claims that these 
things can only be got by one or other 
form of belief, by the faith in a name, 
or the acceptance of this or that doc- 
trine. That is not our concern; we want 
to define and to face exactly what it is 
we endeavor, all of us who do endeavor 
in the least, to cultivate, or call into 
being, in those whom we have to turn 
out strong and gentle, profitable mem- 
bers of God’s Church and of the Com- 
monwealth. 

May we take it, then, that all our 
chapels and churches strive, in the 
name of an acknowledged God, to make 
boys honorable, pure and unselfish; 
gentle men and strong, loyal to the God 
they worship? This object many of us 
try to reach by the very, very difficult 
training to accept a free gift of grace, 
redemption, and vicarious sacrifice, 
when our morality has failed our human 
weakness. But surely that is not the 
primary thing to keep in view in teach- 
ing positive virtues to the growing hu- 
man mind; and I wish to leave out of 
consideration every factor in the relig- 
ious life of a boy which is not com- 
mon to all creeds and denominations. 

Now at last we come to the momen- 
tous point of interrogation. We know 
what it is we try to give, we each of 
us in our own way know why we try 
to give it, and we each of us use what 
we believe to be the highest means of 
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giving it. What is the result on the 
actual every-day life of a boy at school 
of all our teaching of principles, of all 
our appeals to logic and emotion, of 
our stern rejection of the snares of 
earthly beauty, or our entrancing har- 
mony of sight and sound and scent, 
within the temple of our God? Are 
schoolboys pure, are they honorable, 
are they unselfish? Does the religion, 
in which they are so carefully trained, 
in any measure enter into their daily 
life? Even if we are content to ac- 


cept a practice which is ever so far 


below the standard, is the standard of 
truth the standard of God’s truth, is 
the standard of purity the standard 
of God’s purity, is God in any measure 
first and self last? 

These are terrible questions in their 
naked insolence: but we must ask, aye, 
and answer them, or else give up the 
claim to teach these things by our 
chapel services, house prayers and pri- 
vate wrestlings with the sins of 
youth. 

I will at once disclaim any intention 
of disputing that there are boys in all 
schools who, on strictly religious 
grounds, reach a high standard of posi- 
tive and negative virtue, making their 
difficulties their private struggle, hat- 
ing the public standardizing down of 
all ideals. I have as a boy at school 
known such, I know such now. But 
I say with deep conviction and with 
deeper sorrow, that for the average boy 
religion sets no standards beyond the 
chapel walls, has no place in his daily 
life. A thing for him is not right or 
wrong: it is according to tradition or 
it outrages it. 

“Be ye pure, even as He is pure,” 
has no meaning for the large majority 
of schoolboys in the time of the accept- 
ance or rejection of a prevailing tone. 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself” is abso- 
lutely beautiful, when read in chapel, 
or in the dear old parish church with 
holly on the pulpit and artificial snow- 
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flakes on the Christmas decoration of 
the pews. But in a boy’s dealings with 
his fellows and his nrasters does it often 
amount to much more than “honor 
among thieves”? Give him a boy he 
does not like, can afford not to like, a 
master whom he can with impunity, 
for the very kindliness of the man, per- 
secute, or—saddest of all—a school-fel- 
low who is not quite of his own caste; 
how has his text got twisted then? 
“You annoy me, you amuse me, you 
offend my sensitive up-bringing; there- 
fore I will spite you, mock you and 
persecute you, and go off genially to 
house prayers and pray for the coming 
of God’s kingdom, with the constantly 
present intention of cutting you off 
with a taunt or a blow, before you can 
get out of the compulsory being in 
one room with me.” 

In the matter of truth too, is not the 
abstract thing, defined and admired 
by good and bad alike as the essence of 
human social well-being, absolutely 
shelved as unattainable, nay even as 
unsafe, in the relationship of official 
boy and official master? Is yea yea, 
or nay nay, when punishment looms 
large, or even vaguely small? Is not 
rather the very essence of school social 
security a ghastly parody of esprit de 
corps, the certainty that in the hour 
of a schoolmate’s peril no boy will 
scruple to tell a lie? Would one-half 
of the iniquities of school practice be 
possible if the actual evil-doer did not, 
with every justification, rely on a solid 
disregard for truth, even by the boy 
who has himself stopped far short of 
another’s low deeds? 

In dealing with this point one has to 
get out of the way all the cant as to 
tale-bearing, in which boys find their 
safety, and masters their ignoble ease. 
Decent boys and decent masters are 
agreed that the boy who, from malice, 
cowardice or priggish self-sufficiency, 
bears unnecessary witness against his 
fellow is beneath contempt, loathsome. 
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But I am speaking of the boy who 
feels himself being dragged down into 
depths of impurity and dishonor, or 
sees younger lives, term by term, being 
tainted and smudged, filled with bitter- 
hess and suffering, and, when the 
chance is honorably given him to speak, 
speaks boldly in the cause of evil the 
thing that is false. How often does 
one such monstrous lie lull a master 
into a mischievous sense of security, 
perpetuating sorrow, suffering and sin? 
And for what does such a boy belie his 
soul? To save his honor! 

I know that this is a difficult point, 
hopelessly difficult, if one considers the 
depths of degradation that may be in- 
volved in the too ready confidences of 
master and boy; but it is not necessary 
to rely on this extremely complicated 
point of school convention to establish 
the general proposition, that truth and 
untruth are measured by boys not ac- 
cording to any absolute standard, but 
by a false and shifting standard, the 
product of expediency, tradition and 
mutual protection against the powers 
that be. 

Take any of the ordinary offences 
daily committed by a boy at school, is 
it not the case that it comes to a mas- 
ter as a blessed comfort, a sort of un- 
expected relief, when now and again 
a boy makes no shuffling excuse, but 
merely speaks the truth and takes his 
punishment rather than tell a simple 
lie? I think it must be so; for it is 
not uncommon for a master to say, 
“T will not punish you, or I will punish 
you lightly, because you did not lie 
about it.” 

And in the matter of purity: may we 
not here too dispense with cant, and 
allow the patent fact, that, taking a 
boy’s life from day to day, the religious 
exercises of his school very, very rarely 
modify the tone of his house, or supply 
him personally with strength to “over- 
come evil with good”? “Ye are the 
temple of God, which temple ye have 
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defiled,” is spoken with all the author- 
ity of Jesus Christ, and time after time 
boys are reminded of the doom pro- 
nounced by Him who could forgive so 
much on him “by whom the offence 
cometh.” Yet actively or passively the 
vast majority of boys would live be 
hind the cursed screen of esprit de 
corps, as if there were no standard of 
purity at all, but for the personal ef- 
forts of brave gentlemen, to whom it 
becomes impossible to rely on forms 
where the Spirit alone can avail. 
“Tush,” they say, “God shall not see 
us!” 

There is no doubt an increasing num- 
ber of boys who strive after truth, pur- 
ity and charity in themselves and 
others; but I believe them to be in- 
debted to personal influences quite be- 
yond the sphere of the compulsory 
school religious functions. To them 
these functions are no doubt a help, a 
source of strength and peace, occasions 
of close contact with God; but even 
they seem to me to place a limitation 
upon their daily loyalty to truth and 
virtue, unless we are prepared to admit 
that there is some force in Cain’s plea: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

No, I am seriously convinced that 
the average boy at school is as little 
influenced by the religion whose forms 
he is encouraged to observe as if God 
lived on Sundays only, within the chap- 
el only, in theory only. 

I shall reioice if any one can show 
me, by other than a general contraven- 
tion of my assertions, that this is a 
pessimistic or distorted view: for I 
have been intimately connected with 
four great public schools, one prepara- 
tory school of great repute, and two 
considerable day schools, and I can- 
not recollect one single instance of a 
boy doing his duty as a gentleman, 
under the influence of real religious an- 
tagonism to impurity, falsehood or 
cruelty, without being held up to con- 
tempt, or, at the least, ridicule, by the 
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enormous majority of his school-fel- 
lows. 

it would be my contention then that, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, re- 
ligion is not an active factor in the life 
of the average schoolboy, and there- 
with I seem to contradict my opening 
statement that every boy has, know- 
ingly or not, some binding code that 
controls his actions, and generally col- 
ors his life. But the contradiction is 
merely verbal. As a matter of fact 
every schoolboy is deeply religious, only 
the religion taught by periodic chapel 
services is utterly eclipsed by a religion 
inculeated at every turn by the tradi- 
tions and practical conditions of his 
daily life. This traditional and prac- 
tical religion, which possesses him as 
intensely as a theological religion can 
only possess a devotee or a fanatic, has 
to be reckoned with as seriously as ever 
men of God had to reckon with the 
idolatries that from time to time 
weaned the children of Israel from 
their allegiance to Jehovah. It is in 
fact a complex polytheism of idolatry, 
ranging from an infantile worship of 
“any man’s legs,” to an exaltation of 
the entire kosmos of the school; and it 
has an elaborate and inevitable system 
of exactions and penalties in constant 
evidence, such as in the religion it sup- 
plants seem evitable and remote. More- 
over, the practice of this religion of 
the place and hour is not only made 
necessary by the penalties involved by 
any breach, but it is eminently lucra- 
tive, and it calls for no heroism in the 
observance. 

Like all false religions it has at first 
sight many beauties: it rests on spe- 
cious travesties of such high aims and 
principles as Manliness, Honor and 
Ethical solidarity. How can it be that 
such admirable conceptions as these 
form part of an indictment against the 
practice of a schoolboy’s life? That 
is a question I am quite prepared to 
hear, and I think also prepared to an- 
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swer. Indeed, the contemplation of 
that one point has brought me nearer 
to the understanding of the problem 
that is ever with me than any other 
consideration. 

In the first place, no virtue, however 
admirable in itself, however akin to 
Godliness, will bear the strain of eleva- 
tion into an object of worship. Ab- 
stract virtues, divine qualities, ideal 
conceptions, all of these may rise to 
sublime importance; yet they are at 
best but partial attributes of the Spirit 
of God, factors in the character of a 
religious man. If even they are cher- 
ished beyond measure, or to the exclu- 
sion of the rest, the result is inevitably 
idolatry. If an illustration of this ob- 
vious truth is wanted, it can be found 
in every fanatical worship of the word 
“Don’t”: the total-this, the anti-that, 
and all their tribe. But with the 
schoolboy it is an even more serious 
thing than the worship of a few high 
ideals, instead of the all-embracing 
Deity. The ideals themselyes are 
warped and debased, and they have 
numberless bastard brethren, mostly 
taking after their father, the devil. 

Taking the three virtues I have quot- 
ed as the alluring catchwords of school- 
boy faith, let us examine them, and 
see how far they have retained their 
vital sense. Surely manliness is not 
strength of limb or mind alone; does 
it not embrace first and foremost the 
idea of gentleness and humility? How 
far do these enter into the ideals of 
a boy who worships sport and muscle, 
with a devotion to the study of their 
hagiography which he gives to no other 
branch of pure learning? 

Or, again, if we examine the school- 
boy’s ideal of honor, do we come near, 
or even within measurable distance of, 
the thing itself? Is not every trick 


and twist and shift publicly acclaimed, 
or at least connived at, so long as a 
boy does not give away his neighbor? 
Or esprit de corps? 


What does that 
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amount to more than playing the game, 
according to the rules of the majority, 
perfectly regardless of any standard of 
right and wrong: even to the extent of 
preventing the amputation from the 
body of a limb that is rotten with dis- 
ease, infectious and unclean? 

“Exaggeration, pessimism, morbid 
parturition of the proverbial mouse!” I 
can hear these criticisms swelling to a 
roar. But I once more put it to any 
fair-minded man who has not forgot- 
ten his school-days: What would be 
the life of the boy who, in manliness 
and truthfulness, for the sake of the 
weak and the still pure, caused, by his 
fearless word, the expulsion from his 
house of a member of the schoo] Eleven 
just before the Cock House match? 
Does not that sum up the position of 
honor, manliness and esprit de corps: 
and is the worship of such false ideals, 
involving child-sacrifice, obscenity and 
cruelty, an idolatry less real than the 
worship of Moloch or Juggernaut? 

I have been told over and over again, 
by men who ought to have known bet- 
ter, that these are all small phases in the 
life of a man, the sowing of wild oats, 
a species of moral measles. I cannot 
lay this flattering unction to such a 
schoolmaster’s soul; nor am I at all 
sure that wild oats are to be winked 
at, any more than measles are to be al- 
lowed to spread. 

If we really allow that boys, those 
at least who find no practical applica- 
tion for the religion of home and chap- 
el in their daily lives, worship with a 
sad consistency such false gods as I 
have indicated, it may be well to see 
what it is that differentiates the wor- 
ship of a great creative God from the 
worship of this or that brazen beast. 
To my thinking the difference lies in 
this, that men do, and must, grow like 
the thing the worship. If they con- 
stantly remind themselves of its exis- 
tence,—for that is worship,—if they see 
in it strength and beauty, they will 
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make it their type, and its beauty will 
be theirs, or its bestiality and stupid- 
ity which they mistake for beauty. If 
boys worship one thing, they exclude 
another. They grow up in the ideals 
they are trained to place first in their 
daily life; they become remote from 
things that are more definitely of God; 
and the habit of body and mind ac- 
quired during the most impressionable, 
and the physically most plastic, years 
of life is not a thing to make light of, 
as the phase of an hour, incidental to 
growth.. It seems to me rather the 
sacred duty of every teacher to give 
his heart and soul to the fixing in a 
boy’s mind of some solid possession of 
belief: something so simple, and yet so 
strong, that it will stand the shocks of 
daily contact with the idolatrous peo- 
ples that surround him. 

Having with such desperate confi- 
dence asserted that the religious teach- 
ing and observances in a school very 
rarely touch, or more rarely still solve, 
the problems with which a boy’s life 
at school is beset, I may be asked some 
such question as this: “If you think 
that the bulk of schoolboys make no 
use of their religious training, in no 
way apply the high teaching of church 
and chapel to the practice of class- 
room, playing-field and house, do you 
despair; and would you ask us to dis- 
continue our religious teaching?’ To 
that I cry: “God forbid!” But in the 
light of experience, and in the name of 
common sense, let us modify the re- 
ligious teaching and observance until 
they become more effective, less me- 
chanical and external. 

I recall my religious training at my 
public school. I was an emotional, 
luxurious-minded, unprincipled boy. I 
revelled in a psalm to the quadruple 
chant, I hugged my emotions in chapel 
service at the end of the winter term, 
when the lights in the East-end were 
on; but I never had one word said to 
me individually, except that at the time 
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of my confirmation I was told that, “as 
I took everything seriously, no doubt 
I took my religion seriously too”: a 
statement which filled me with the 
sense of being as completely misun- 
derstood and overrated as a boy well 
could be. It was a revelation to me, 
gradually borne in on me as I lived 
with some who sat in my pew, 
that a boy might make an appointment 
in chapel by a note, which became the 
subject of twenty filthy jests before 
the Sunday sun had set. It came to 
me gradually, too, that the large ma- 
jority of boys who in obedience to 
house form knelt down night and morn- 
ing to say their prayers, were defiant 
or oblivious of God’s presence the in- 
stant they were off their knees. But 
I soon found out that, if one could 
once bring a boy to realize that that 
tone was bad, that he was in constant 
danger, it was also easy to get him into 
the habit of stepping consciously into 
The Presence, be the surroundings 
what they would. If a boy could get 
so far as to speak, without a sound, 
by his deliberate wish, the two first 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, he could 
turn off the sharpest weapon of offen- 
sive evil: whereas he might voice the 
whole prayer eight times a Sunday, 
and never get for his “common round” 
one spark of light to walk by. Until 
boys are able to pray when they need 
it, by mental attitude more than by 
words, and are made to utter prayers 
less often when they carnot avoid do- 
ing so, they are “like the heathen,” 
only not even “thinking to be heard for 
their much speaking.” If, on the other 
hand, boys are taken at the critical 
moments of their lives, and shown the 
vast superiority of unspoken efforts to 
recall themselves into God’s presence 
over the beautiful and most desirable 
collective acts of worship, I have good 
reason to know that the religion which 
involves Divine love, strength and wis- 
dom is very able to hold a soul against 
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all assaults of idolatrous tradition and 
popular concessions to expediency and 
dishonor. 

I am painfully conscious of the rea- 
sons why any man must hesitate to 
speak his thoughts, even though he 
speak them in humility and remorse, 
on a subject on which older and better 
men, men specially dedicated to the 
spiritual training of the young, hold 
very different opinions. But I am also 
so firmly convinced of the power of 
true religion to create strength against 
temptation, that I cannot remain silent 
when I see how little strength is, as a 
matter of fact, given. The practical 
failure of religious teaching to produce 
moral strength in boys seems to me 
chiefly to result from the fact, that in 
school services there is so woefully lit- 
tle, beyond the sermon,—and that is 
only too often utterly inadequate,—that 
is directly calculated to touch the needs 
of a boy, totally different as these needs 
are from those of an adult. We can real- 
ize how different are the conditions of 
life, and therefore the needs of the in- 
dividual, when one doubts if it is too 
much to say that, whereas in ordinary 
life we distrust, consider socially un- 
safe, the man who speaks untruth, in 
school life there is no one so dangerous 
to prevailing social conventions as the 
boy who will under all circumstances 
speak the truth. And if such a differ- 
ence exists, even in any slight degree, 
the individual boy must be taught to 
put a proper value on the forms essen- 
tial to public worship, whilst in his 
private prayer he cultivates first the 
sense of having a specific need, and, 
secondly, the courage deliberately to 
approach God with it. I say this in 
vivid recollection of a boy of fourteen, 
member of a very beautiful chapel 
choir, who when, in a period of dis- 
tress verging for him on despondency, 
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he was asked whether he did not find 
his prayers a help, replied with lumi- 
nous promptitude: “I only know two, 
and they don’t seem to fit.” They 
were the Lord’s Prayer, and the Nicene 
Creed. When further asked to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, with a view to testing 
its applicability to his particular wants, 
he stuck, but presently brightened up 
with the suggestion: “But I can sing 
it?’ The prayer at that time was to 
him the “words to a tune,” yet later 
in his life the same boy told me that 
he had learnt to find in the same prayer 
the most consummate expression of his 
needs. But in order to make it such 
he had to say it over and over again, 
phrase by phrase, with such effort of 
concentration upon each, that he could 
not shirk the meaning of any one. 
The point is that, from the nature of 
what is brought into their lives, boys 
are bound to funk,—I know no better 
word,—the meaning of every phrase, 
if they dwell on it long enough to begin 
to measure their own shortcomings. 
But as soon as they realize this them- 
selves, and begin to pray the phrases 
in spite of their funk, the efficacy of 
prayer begins, and the boy has a re- 
ligion to live by, not a ceremonial to 
observe, nor a tyranny to dread. It 
may be hard to class such a religion 
at first; but it is a true worship of 
God, making for Godliness; not an 
idolatrous confusion of emotions and 
admirations, making for Godlessness. 
Surely it is time seriously to discuss 
the tendency in boys to carry legiti- 
mate interests to the lengths of idola- 
trous fanaticism, and thereby nullify 
the force of moral law, when we read 
in the columns of the daily Press the 
ghastly story of the schoolboy who took 
his life, because he was prevented from 
going to see a county football match. 
H. V. Weisse. 
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R. D. BLACKMORE AND HIS WORK. 


All the world knows “Lorna Doone,” 
but very few people knew its creator, 
and, comparatively speaking, only a 
small number of readers know the gen- 
ial, yet satiric humor, and the marvel- 
lous keen probing of nature and of hu- 
man nature, that lies in the other work 
of Mr. Blackmore. 

He was an intense lover of Thack- 
eray, and in that little room on the first 
floor of his garden-surrounded home at 
Teddington, amidst all the other books 
was a well-bound set of his favorite 
author. His own incisive humor re- 
minds one often of Thackeray, though 
the flavor of it is different. In “Da- 
riel” alone are quotations on human 
life of to-day that would make us all 
more lovable if we only heeded them. 
Take this on loving work, “without 
proper work we all relapse into mon- 
keys or advance into devils’; or on 
slander, “let us take all the credit we 
can get from people who are fond of 
us; there will scarcely be enough to 
plug the holes our other brethren pick 
in us.” 

Mr. Blackmore hated notoriety, and, 
wonderful fact, he secured seclusion. 
Few knew where he lived; he loved 
his garden, and he loved his books, a 
game of chess, and a quiet chat with 
a personal friend, and especially a 
walk round his garden, pointing out 
his alterations, his well sinkings, and 
his new grafts or buddings of fruit 
trees or roses. 

The pages of “Who’s Who,” or “Ha- 
zell,’ might have been searched for 
Mr. Blackmore’s address, but that ad- 
dress could not be found there, al- 
though a list of his novels is given; he 
refused all types of publicity. How 
he succeeded in hiding himself close to 
London from intruders I had curiously 
proved on one occasion when running 


down to Teddington to call upon him. 
A clergyman got into the railway car- 
riage a station or so above Tedding- 
ton, a local man, and he fell into chat 
with a gentleman sitting opposite upon 
Devonshire, and joining in with the 
talk, I inquisitively led the conversation 
to Mr. Blackmore’s books, and, just as 
the train drew up opposite the palings 
surrounding his spacious garden at Ted- 
dington, the clergyman said: “Let me 
see, the author lives somewhere in 
Devonshire, doesn’t he?” 

Between the firs and fruit trees 
peeped the gray brick walls of the 
pleasant modest house. The air in 
summer was filled with the scent of 
roses and other flowers, and in spring 
with the perfume of the fruit blossom; 
and, coming between the trees, was the 
figure of the “grower,” as he loved to 
call himself. 

It was in the early spring of 1898 
that I was sitting with him in his own 
little room looking out on to the cedars 
and birches, the expanse of glass- 
houses where grew his delicious grapes, 
and the beds around planted with roses, 
and here I had my last talk with him 
upon his early life. 

We got back to his school days, even 
the infantile years, when at eight he 
went first to school, and then at twelve 
to Blundell’s of Tiverton—Peter Blun- 
dell’s, the school founded for the town 
and so, although Mr. Blackmore for 
two years and a half was head boy, he 
did not get the Balliol Scholgrship, as 
Salter, a lad of the town, got it; the 
Tiverton folk were emphatic that the 
benefits of Blundell’s should be for the 
town. Another famous Pnglishman 
was at Blundell’s at the same time, 
afterwards my Lord Archbishop, Fred- 
erick Temple, and the two Temples, 
John and Frederick, and Blackmore 
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were in the same house. But if Black- 
more did not get the school scholarship, 
he went up to Oxford, and gained an 
Exeter College Scholarship, following 
in the steps of both father and grand- 
father, who had both been Exeter men. 

The statement that he left a lucrative 
practice as a barrister and took to au- 
thorship is hardly true. He was called 
to the Bar, but he never practiced; he 
had been subject in early life to epilep- 
tic fits, and therefore, he said, could 
not go into court, but he did practise as 
a conveyancer. The one portion of his 
life that is little known is that spent 
at Twickenham, where for four years 
he was a schoolmaster. Then, in 1857, 
came the opportunity that was to fix 
his life in the groove he loved so well; 
but, again, to destroy a popular myth, 
a groove that was to cost him dearly, a 
hobby, nay, a profession, upon which he 
was to spend great energy and to pro- 
duce delightful results, but a hobby 
that left him the poorer for his devotion 
to it. As to the results, those who 
ever had the pleasure of dining at his 
hospitable table proved them in de- 
lightful fashion. The flowers and 
ferns, and especially the roses, were a 
delight to be dwelt upon; and the des- 
sert, the choice varieties of grapes, 
and, above all, the pears, upon which 
he so prided himself, had a flavor that 
one must savourer tranquilly, and with 
mind intent upon the beauty of the 
fruit, to thoroughly understand its deli- 
cacy. 

When he bought his ground at Ted- 
dington it was but a picturesque vil- 
lage, with one village shop and a coun- 
try vicarage set in flowers; but the 
railway invaded his territory, and he 
was forced to sell part of his ground, 
and now, just outside his garden pal- 
ings runs the line, and the busy sta- 
tion, where they do not keep his books 
on the stall, is at his gate. This inva- 


sion of his quietude troubled him great- 
ly, though his trees and shrubs hid all 
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sight of puffing trains from his win- 
dows; but one heard the rush and the 
halting of them as they rolled onward, 
or pulled up at Teddington. 

It was in a chat with him in the year 
1888 that he spoke of his early literary 
work, which began whilst he was en- 
gaged in the dry work of conveyancing. 
Some of the reviewers kindly stated 
that his first book was a copy of Miss 
Braddon’s, but he exclaimed, with the 
quiet laugh that so rippled his face in 
conversation: “It was written before 
Miss Braddon was heard of’; and as 
Miss Braddon’s first work was issued 
in 1860, and Mr. Blackmore bought the 
land at Teddington in 1857 (he began 
gardening in 1855), long after his con- 
veyancing days were over, this fact is 
evident. 

Then came “Cradock Nowell,” both 
failures, he assured me; he never was 
satisfied with his own work, he always 
felt he ought to do better, and he was 
most modest and diffident in his judg- 
ments of the work of others. 

It was on this day, when strolling 
amidst his roses, I heard the 
story so often now repeated, of 
the failure and slow creeping into 
success of “Lorna Doone.” This 
book was a total failure in the 
three-volume issue, and two hundred 
copies of this edition were sent out to 
Australia, “in bulk,” to use his own 
words, to get rid of them. A cheaper 
edition was tried, and that, too, was a 
failure. Then it was announced that 
the Princess Louise was to marry the 
Marquis of Lorne, and the British pub- 
lic thought if they read “Lorna Doone” 
they would know all about the Marquis 
of Lorne, and so one day Mr. Sampson 
Low came down to Teddington, for he 
had some good news to tell. “ ‘Lorna 
Doone’ is going to have a run”; and, lo! 
the Saturday Review deigned to notice 
it, although they had ignored the three- 
volume edition. And “Lorna Doone” 
has, indeed, had a run for thirty years, 
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and sells more to-day than ever it 
did. 

A dozen years ago Mr. Blackmore 
would speak calmly of “Lorna.” The 
Americans claimed to have discovered 
her; but as her fame grew and grew, 
he became annoyed at the persistency 
of the public about this one book; and 
on one occasion he exclaimed: “It’s a 
pity the book was ever written, a pity 
it cannot be destroyed.” 

It was in 1888, just after his power- 
ful work, “Springhaven,” appeared, 
that in speaking of his gardening, he 
stated that only in one season had he 
made that pay. He had sunk all he 
was worth in this pursuit, and the ex- 
panse of glass round us told of much 
expenditure. He might have been 
living comfortably on his income but 
for this continuous unprofitable outlay. 
But we wandered away from gardening 
to his latest work, and he told me of 
the pains he had been at to get up his 
period. He could find positively noth- 
ing in England upon the actual attempt 
of invasion by Napoleon; but he heard 
there were a quantity of documents in 
the Paris archives touching upon the at- 
tempt and failure of “Boney” to seize 
London. He talked but little of his 
own work, but the intensely dramatic 
power in “Springhaven” had burnt it- 
self into my brain, and I told him of 
the effect of the book upon me; of how 
he had played with his readers, led 
them up to a passionate point, then, in 
developing it, had forced them gently 
to stroll away with him, leading them 
on by quiet subtlety of phrase, and 
quickly awakening fresh interest. 
There is a remarkable instance of this 
when, at the end of Chapter LI, he 
leaves Captain Scudamore in a danger- 
ous situation on the French coast; he 
has intensely aroused the reader’s in- 
terest in the chances of his escape, but 
he begins the next chapter with a quiet 
talk on affairs in England in 1805, and 
carries us back across the channel to 
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Parson and Mrs. Twemlow’s conversa- 
tion. 

The varied experiences of his life are 
utilized in all his books. The Church, 
from his home life—his father was a 
Devon clergyman; college life, from his 
Exeter College days. How he loved 
Oxford! I once spoke to him of a son 
of mine who was going in for a schol- 
arship exam. “Send him to Oxford, 
send him to Oxford!” was his emphatic 
exclamation. Then came his school- 
master trials, with all the capabilities 
of boys for worrying. Then the law, 
and lastly, his great love, the Grower's 
occupation, fully described in that 
quaint novel “Kit and Kitty.” How 
minutely and intently he studies man 
and nature. Take his description of 
England in “Alice Lorraine,” as “boun- 
ty from the lap of beauty, and that cul- 
tivated glory which no other land can 
show,” or “the joy of all things dies in 
the enjoying” on the same page. 

To the charm of quaintness he adds 
the charm of the unsuspected, and a 
depicting of the virtues and foibles of 
humanity in phrases that are ever 
fresh, yet fitting to the characters ut- 
tering them. 

His wild bits of nature he describes 
with a minute power, which brings the 
scene and all the living things that peo- 
ple it vividly before one. What a charm 
there is in that marvellous description 
in the “Maid of Sker” of an October 
evening in Barnstaple river, off Braun- 
ton Burrows. Old Davy Llewellyn 
has been set by Parson Chowne to 
watch Sir Philip Bampfylde from his 
schooner, as the Parson calls it, “Ketch, 
your reverence,” interrupts Davy, 
“the difference is in the mizzen mast,” 
proving Mr. Blackmore’s care with 
local terms and titles. But in this 
task Davy has time to look about him, 
and the author has, therefore, time to 
make the reader feel the atmosphere 
of the scene of action; anu in Chapter 
XXX., how those who know the dis- 
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trict seem to breathe the very air of 
Taw and Torridge. In few words the 
waning day is pictured. “The full 
moon, lately risen, gazed directly down 
upon the river; but memory of daylight 
still was coming from the westward, 
feeble, and inclined to yield.” One 
feels the gleam of orange light in the 
west, over stretch of sand and rivers, 
being overmastered by the silver 
gleams of the moon in the east. 

How often one hears his description 
of the famous water-slide in the Doone 
Valley, or, rather, on the Badgworthy 
water side of the Doone Valley, spoken 
of as exaggerated. But once, when 
walking up the side path worn by the 
thousands of tourists who now, im- 
pelled by the book, seek out this water- 
slide, I was listening to the usual ex- 
clamations from a critical friend. 
“Well,” I said, “you think Blackmore’s 
words are exaggerated; they are put 
into the mouth of a lad, who in winter, 
when no path was here, climbed with 
bare feet and legs up that stony water- 
course and fall. You are a man, and 
this is summer, and there is no rush 
of icy cold water to dash you off your 
legs; but take off your shoes, and try 
now to clamber up it.” He declined 
the task, and said no more about exag- 
geration. On speaking on this very 
point with Mr. Blackmore, he said he 
had not attempted to be minutely ac- 
curate with the scenery, he was not so 
exact then as he would be now; but to 
wish the book altered to exactitude 
would be to wish all the glory taken 
out of a Turner, or all the beauty of 
diction out of Ruskin’s “Stones of Ven- 
ice,” because, forsooth, he, in his young- 
er days, saw beauty that his middle age 
failed to see. 

One interesting phase of Mr. Black- 
his habit of inter- 
An idea is caught, and, in 
an interloping thought 

modifying the idea. A 
simple example of this  oc- 


more’s work is 
thought. 
expressing it, 
comes 
very 
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curs in “Craddock Nowell,” where 
the very loveable John Rosedew, 
rector, and tutor, is arguing a point 
with his practical sister, Aunt Eudoxia. 
“John always yielded at once when- 
ever Eudoxia tried to argue, and the 
lady had the pleasure of feeling—until 
she began to think a little—how much 
she had the best of it.” That interlop- 
ing sentence makes the reader think 
also, and see a little deeper into the 
character of Miss Eudoxia. 

Sometimes Mr. Blackmore gives, like 
Balzac, just the minute touches that 
call up the whole picture of the scene. 
He is describing in “Springhaven” 
Caryl Carne’s hatred of the homely life 
of the little port; his waiting for the 
home-going laborers and “truant sweet- 
hearts who cannot have enough of one 
another,” to get out of his way. “He 
let them get home, and pull their boots 
off, and set the frying-pan a-bubbling, 
for they ended the day with a bit of 
bacon whenever they could cash or 
credit it.” One can see the good wife 
at the fire, and the whole interior of 
the cottage by this touch, and how de- 
lightfully he depicts the scenes where- 
in his characters move and have their 
being. For these are not puppets, you 
do not see the author pulling the 
strings, we get to know them. The 
pretty, self-willed, vivacious Dolly in 
“Springhaven” is a very real character, 
as is the old Admiral Darling, with his 
discourses on himself and his unselfish- 
ness. Captain Stubbard and Dan Tug- 
well, the well-built and stalwart, are 
all as real as are the better known 
Squire Faggus, and the gentle Lorna, 
or “girt” Jan Ridd the immortal; and 
whether he is describing the Hamp- 
shire heaths in “Cradock Nowell,” the 
Surrey gardens in “Kit and Kitty,” or 
even the wild Titanic ice-capped passes 
of the Caucasus, “The land of Prome- 
theus,”’ as in “Dariel,” one is enveloped 
in the scene. The curious fault in 
“Dariel” is that the atmosphere of the 
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story is of byone days, but certain in- 
cidents make it a story of to-day. If 
the history had been antedated by a 
century the book would have been more 
real, and yet one forgets this fault in 
the passion of it. 

His description of Devon scenery we 
all know; but how true to nature, and 
how delightful is this description of 
Hampshire forest and heath: “For two 
months of the twelve, when the heath- 
er is in blossom, all that Chase is a 
glowing reach of amaranth and purple. 
Then it fades away to pale orange, dim 
olive and a russet-brown, and Christ- 
mas shudders over it; and so through- 
out young green and russet till the July 
tint comes back again. . . . Down the 
slope the thickening trees assemble 
into a massive wood, tufted here and 
there with hues of a varying richness, 
but for the main of it swelling and 
waving, crisping, fronding, feathering, 
coying, and darkening here and there 
until it reaches the silver mirror of the 
sea. And the seaman, looking upwards 
from the warship bound to tropical 
countries, looking back at his native 
land, for the last of all times, it may 
be, over brushwood waves and billows 
of trees, and the long heave of the 
gorse land, cries aloud, ‘I shall see no 
sight like that till I come home again.’ ” 
And, if he could thus lovingly dwell 
on an idyllic scene in rural Engand, let 
those who doubt of his power to depict 
the fiercest passionsof menand of wom- 
en read “Imar’s tale” in “Dariel.” The 
scene where at length he comes up with 
Rakhan, whom he supposes to be the 
paramour of his beloved wife, Oria, is 
intensely dramatic, and still more 
fiercely tragic the scene with that wife 
after he has slain Rakhan, at the mo- 
ment he has confessed to be the mur- 
derer of Imar’s father. 

It is in Rakhan’s pleasure lodge, now 
deep in snow, his wife rushes to meet 
him; he believing she would greet Rak- 


han. “My lord,” she gasped; “Yes, 
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thy proper lord!” is his retort; and, in 
spite of her questions and attempts at 
explanations, he denounces her as “Liar 
and adulteress.” She turns at the aw- 
ful taunt, and with the words, “It is 
enough. No woman of my race must 
hear that name from her lord and 
live,” instantly she leaves him and 
slays herself with the weapon she had 
procured wherewith to defend her 
honor, 

The episode is too long to quote in 
full, but the incidents rush ruthlessly 
onwards, carrying the reader upon the 
torrent to the awful dénouement. 

There is a character introduced into 
this life-story of Imar that I felt must 
surely apply to my old friend, Fried- 
erich von Bodenstedt, the late venera- 
ble poet Mirza Schaffy. Imar in his 
youth is confided to the care of a 
learned man in the town of Tiflis. It 
is in the German town, on the left bank 
of the Kur, and his tutor is famous 
even in the City of many Tongues for 
his knowledge of all useful languages. 
“He had several BDnglish pupils, and, 
admiring Shakespeare, as the Germans 
do, he made us almost as familiar with 
English as if we were born to it.” This 
tallies with Bodenstedt’s life in Tiflis 
in every detail, and I, on my first visit 
to Teddington, after reading “Dariel,” 
asked him if he had heard of Boden- 
stedt’s life in Tiflis, or met him, but 
he said the resemblance was not inten- 
tional, it was but a coincidence, and 
as to the Abbey, Imar’s English refuge, 
it was not, save in his own brain. 

If quaint, expressive bits continually 
lit up the pages of his novels, so was it 
with his letters. For years he adhered 
to a very tiny envelope, and it was al- 
Ways a pleasure to see one of those 
little missives lying on the breakfast- 
table. His own modesty is so well ex- 
emplified by a note upon his opinion of 
a book. “But my opinion,” he writes, 
“is (I fear) quite worthless, as it differs 
so often from that of the best judges. 
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Many books which seem to me to be of 
fine quality, drop, and are never heard 
of, because they have not hit the view 
of the moment or won a random fillip, 
while others (of far less value) are ex- 
alted, and soar for a year or two upon 
the clouds of fashion.” 

In 1887 his left arm was partly para- 
lyzed, and he and his wife left Ted- 
dington for a time to try and restore 
him to sound health. I had just pub- 
lished “John Westacott,” and amidst 
his kind words to me on the book is 
the curt sentence that was so true to 
his own character, “Shilly-shally is not 
to me agreeable, and I am sure that it 
is not so to you.” In 1888 came the 
awful blow to him, the death of his 
wife, a blow which was swiftly suc- 
ceeded by other bereavements, so that 
he, the writer, who had thousands of 
living friends throughout the world, 
yet felt, in his sorrow, alone. jdHis let- 
ters at this time are too sacred for quo- 
tation, hating, as he did, the prying 
of the thoughtless into private life; 
but to me it is a great satisfaction, 
now that he, too, is gone, to know that 
our correspondence at this time made 
us the firmer friends and taught me his 
sterling worth. In 1889 a memorial 
was issued to solicit the release of Vize- 
telly, who had been imprisoned for is- 
suing close translations of Zola’s 
works, and in a letter—in which, alas! 
was the news that his right arm now 
was threatened with paralysis—were 
these words upon this matter:—“I am 
asked to sign the Vizetelly memorial. 
I shall refuse. What think you? (I 
had refused.) The books he has pub- 
lished are not known much to me. In 
plain English, I have not read one of 
them except (part of) ‘Madame Bo- 
vary,’ which I did to see how far I 
could agree with Howell in his hot 
praise of that work. It left the taste 
of no good but of evil with me, and I 
believe it is thought the least harmful 
of them.” Perhaps now that England 
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has been flooded with this type of writ- 
ing, we may judge calmly, if Mr. 
Blackmore’s judgment as to the evil in 
such work is not correct. 

It is interesting, after time had, to a 
certain extent, enabled him, in spite 
of infirmities, to recover his genial spir- 
its, to see how philosophically he bore 
losses from weather, and _ losses 
from sharp practice. In one of 
his notes he writes: “However, to 
grumble is worse than yain, because it 
weakens all the inward parts.” 

My space is running out, and I 


would give yet one or two ex- 
tracts from his letters to illustrate 
the man. It was in the year 


1892 that on November 23rd, in writ- 
ing, he spoke of the election of a Presi- 
dent for the Authors’ Society, to take 
the place of Tennyson, whose death so 
moved England. “I think,” he writes, 
“Meredith was the right man for Presi- 
dent, failing Ruskin and Mr. Besant. 
I should have voted for Meredith, not 
that I care for his books, the style is 
too jerky and tangled, and structure 
involved, and tone too dictatorial for 
my liking. Still, he is emphatically 
an author’s author, and the best men 
admire him beyond all others, and so 
I conclude that my judgment is 
wrong.” 

It was at this time that the pains 
and misery that slowly led to death 
began to invade his body, but he jocu- 
larly finishes his letter, after speaking 
of his lameness, with “Physicians was 
in vain.” In one of his letters, written 
in May, 1893, at the time the Home 
Rule Bill was being brought in, he 
gives Mr. Gladstone a new name: “I 
am very glad,” he writes, “that you are 
putting forth a little of your vigor 
against the Disruption Bill, which 


should be the G.O.M.’s new title. The 
maddest of all national madness. 

In 1898, the terrible malady that two 
years later ended his earthly days had 
its tight grip upon him, but in spite of 
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much physical pain, his letters were 
often cheery. In one he refers to the 
book of which he was most proud. A 
son of mine, who had just won an Ox- 
ford scholarship, had been using it, the 
translation of the Georgics, and had 
been much astonished to find it was by 
“Lorna Doone Blackmore.” I told him 
of the incident, and in a letter he 
writes: “I am very glad to hear of 
your son’s success. Did he think that 
a Grower must be very short of Latin? 
That translation of the Georgics (from 
which I never got a penny, but paid 
myself for the venture) is the best 
thing I ever did. It is not perfect, I 
needn’t say that, but it is full of good 
work, and lucky turns, and pure love 
of the subject.” 

Mr. Blackmore’s aim in life was al- 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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ways to get at the best, to do good 
work, to hate shams, and to revere hon- 
est purpose and aim, and he was so 
often dissatisfied with his own work 
because he ever strove to outdo him- 
self. But let those who have read his 
work for the stories, re-read them for 
the philosophy of life, the rippling hu- 
mor they so richly contain, and they 
will no longer say that Mr. Blackmore 
was a one-book author, although that 
one book is a mighty masterpiece in all 
the love and passion, tragedy and hu- 
mor, and powerful description that 
build up a great novel. 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore and 
John Ruskin were laid in Mother Earth 
on the same day. How enriched is 
England by their work! Their death 
indeed makes England a poorer nation. 

James Baker. 
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(Concluding 


The neighborhood of Bingham’s Mel- 
combe is not so favored, as regards 
either the number of its birds or the 
variety of their species, as some of 
those which I have described in pre- 
vious papers. There is little water or 
water-meadow, little bog, no heather. 
The nightingale is common at Mel- 
combe Park, three miles away, but 
does not visit Melcombe itself. The 
flint-bestrewn ploughed fields on the 
uplands and the “broad backs of the 
bushless downs” do not afford the kind 
of cover which attracts, in any num- 
ber, the sweetest songsters of distant 
Africa, the blackcaps, the garden war- 
blers, the white-throats, the willow- 
wrens, which add so much to the melo- 
dies and the charm of our English 
spring. There is not sedge enough to 
attract the sedge-warbler with its 
night-long, rather rasping song, or the 
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reed-warbler with its exquisite little 
nest suspended within four reeds, or 
the black-headed bunting, their fre- 
quent companion. 

On the other hand, there is, to begin 
with, a large rookery; and no true lover 
of birds can have a rookery in his im- 
mediate neighborhood without finding, 
during three months of the year at 
least, ample material for observation, 
for speculation, for amusement, for de- 
light. We think we know the rook 
well, and there are few people, living 
even in the murkiest of towns, who can 
be wholly ignorant of his general look, 
who have never seen his nest or heard 
his caw. But who has ever been able 
to get to the bottom of his character 


or can reconcile the many contra- 
dictions in it? A bird so _ friend- 
ly and so sociable and yet so 
litigious: so fearless of man during 
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one quarter of the year, so shy and so 
suspicious of him during the remain- 
der; so staid, so sober, so solemn, so 
eminently respectable in appearance, 
and yet so dfoll and so unconventional 
in all his movements; so aristocratic in 
his tastes and tendencies, and yet so 
democratic in his polity; so tenderly so- 
licitous for his young, as long as they 
are in the nest, or perching above and 
around it, yet so callous to their suffer- 
ings, should any one of them happen 
to flutter or fall to the ground; so 
sharp-sighted that they always know 
a gun from a walking-stick and often, 
it is said, a Sunday from a working- 
day, and yet so inobservant as often to 
mistakea hamper tied toa branch for an 
old nest, and hasten to build their own 
new ones alongside of it; living, lastly, 
in a community so highly organized 
that no fresh tree can ever be occupied 
without the formal consent of the whole 
body--that they never light upon the 
ground to feed without stationing a 
sentinel to watch over their safety, on 
whose fidelity they implicity rely, or 
to whose note of alarm or word of com- 
mand they give instant and implicit 
obedience, so law-abiding that they have 
often been seen to assemble on the 
ground, place some offender in the 
midst, as in a court of justice, discuss 
his case in all its bearings, and, after 
due deliberation, fall upon him and put 
him to death, and yet who, as individ- 
uals, have no scruple of conscience in 
committing petty larcenies of every de- 
scription on one another, if only they 
can do so unobserved, carrying off the 
sticks, the food, or even the eggs from 
the nest of their nearest neighbor. Rec- 
oncile, if you can, these and half a 
dozen other similar contradictions in 
this familiar and delightful tenant of 
our parks or shrubberies, and then, and 
not till then, say that you have fath- 
omed his character 

Who would not like to overhear, if 
only he could understand, the speeches 
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for the prosecution and the defence— 
for, doubtless, some such there are— 
the summing-up of the judge, and the 
pronouncing of the sentence, in the 
solemn Areopagus of the rook nation? 
I incline to think that it must have been, 
not the exigencies of the rhyme alone, 
but a sense of the inherent fitness of 
things—it must have been their prac- 
tice of assembling in these solemn con- 
vocations, their staid demeanor, their 
looks of mellow wisdom, their ‘“‘custom- 
ary suits of solemn black,” combined, 
perhaps, with the resemblance present- 
ed by the queer white patches of skin 
at the base of the bill and round the 
chin to the white tie and bands or 
“choker” of the parson of old times, 
which determined the important part 
assigned to the rook in the “lamentable 
tragedy of the death and funeral of 
Cock Robin:’— 


Who'll be the Parson? 
“I,” said the Rook; 
“With my little Book, 

“T’ll be the Parson.” 


Rooks build their nests, by prefer- 
ence, on the very slenderest boughs of 
the very tallest elms, which they cal- 
culate are able to bear their weight; 
and it is seldom that they make a mis- 
take. It is seldom that a tree laden 
with nests—no slight addition, in them- 
selves, to an already top-heavy elm—is 
blown down, whatever the force of the 
wind, or a single nest dislodged—so 
skilfully are they constructed—till the 
work of the breeding season is over. 
Most amusing is it to watch the rook 
in all the grotesque antics of his love- 
making, and most interesting is it to 
follow the progress of the nest from 
its first beginning to the very end. The 
love-sick bird makes desperate efforts 
to serenade in song the object of his 
affection, and his well-known caw 
sometimes rises into a_ shrill treble, 
sometimes sinks into a deeper bass. 
There are few things which love can- 
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not accomplish in the world, but it can- 
not make a rook sing. Virgil, the 
poets’ poet, the master of Dante, the 
author of so many of those single lines 
which, if heard only once, haunt for 
ever afterwards the chambers of the 
memory and the imagination, who had, 
in his early youth, watched the rooks 
mear his native Mantua—where or 
whereabouts alone, in Italy, it has been 
recently observed that they still build 
—in his later life, on the lovely Bay of 
Naples, recalled in lines of singular 
and clinging beauty this episode of his 
youth: 


Soft then the voice of rooks from in- 
drawn throat, 

Thrice, four times o’er repeated; and 
full oft 

On their high cradles, by some hidden 


joy 

Gladdened beyond their wont, in bust- 
ling throngs 

Among the leaves they riot; so sweet 
it is, 

When showers are spent, their own 
loved nests again 

And tender brood to visit.* 


It would be difficult to say whether 
this description by Virgil of the rook 
at the nesting-time, or that of the rapid 
and noisy flight of the rock-pigeon when 
first disturbed from its rocky cavern, 
soon passing into a noiseless skimming, 
without one motion of its wings, or 
that of the swallow careering round 
the courts and colonnades of some Ro- 
man noble, sipping, as he flies, from the 
impluvium or the fish-ponds, or, again, 
that of the wild swoop of the eagle on 
the swan in mid air, and the tempest 
of feathers which falls from his victim 
to the ground, shows the more accu- 
rate and loving observation of bird-na- 
ture, or is expressed in more charac- 
teristically exquisite language. 

Rooks are wasteful alike of their la- 

1 The translator is Mr. James Rhoades, 


quoted by Mr. W. Warde Fowler in his charm_ 
ing “Year with the Birds,” p. 150. 
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bor and of their materials in building. 
I have watched them at Melcombe fly 
over trees of every variety, suitable to 
their purpose, in order that they may 
visit Mount Pleasant, half a mile away, 
and there break off twigs for their 
growing habitation. Back the bird 
comes, with a stick sometimes longer 
than itself, which it often drops half- 
way, from sheer exhaustion. It never 
cares to pick it up, but goes straight 
back again to get another. If, during the 
delicate work of interlacing it with the 
fabric, he drops it to the ground, there 
it lies. The ground beneath a rookery 
is strewn with sticks numerous enough 
to construct double the number of the 
nests in the trees above. The rooks 
here have, of late years, deserted, in 
great part, the stately elms of the av- 
enue, and transferred themselves to 
the younger and more vigorous ash and 
oak and fir trees of the plantation and 
the fish-ponds, two hundred yards 
away. The little migration is a dan- 
ger-signal which all can understand, 
but nothing can be done to avert the 
danger. 

There is an Indian proverb, which 
Lord Lawrence was fond of quoting, 
“Disputes about land are best settled 
on the land,” and when the nest of a 
too self-assertive rook is built in a tree 
in advance of the colony, and without 
its formal leave, the rooks assemble on 
the disputed tree, and discuss the mat- 
ter, like so many sanitary inspectors, 
in all its bearings, and end by “certifi- 
cating” or condemning it. “Not guilty, 
but don’t do it again” seems sometimes 
to be the burden of their verdict; for it 
does not follow, even if the young are 
safely reared inthe tree licensed forthat 
year, that it will be occupied again the 
next. Something, perhaps, may have 
happened in the interim which makes 
the senators determine that it is un- 
fit for rook occupation. Sometimes, 
so I have been told by one who 
watched them narrowly in early youth, 
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a solitary position far from the rook- 
ery is assigned as a punishment to an 
obstinate marauder who has committed 
the unpardonable fault of being found 
out once too often. Social ostracism 
for a year must be a severe penalty to a 
bird so eminently sociable as the rook; 
but, like ostracism at Athens, it seems 
to be carefully divested of all painful 
consequences afterwards; for next year 
the culprit is allowed to return to the 
community with all his old rights and 
privileges unimpaired. Unlike Draco 
of Athens, whose laws were said to be 
written, not in ink but in blood, and 
who recognized but one penalty for all 
offences—death, rooks recognize degrees 
in guilt and reserve the extreme penal- 
ty of the law for the more heinous. 
The saddest anniversary in the calen- 
dar of “Parson Rook” is the massacre of 
the innocents, which takes place in 
May. Is it justifiable in a lover of 
birds, or not? Self-contradictory ar- 
guments are often advanced for it. The 
rooks, it is said, will become too numer- 
ous in the neighborhood if thé young 
are not killed off; or, again, they will 
become too few, for they will forsake it 
altogether. Rooks do sometimes for- 
sake a rookery on a sudden, but not, 
I think, for this cause. For senti- 
mental reasons, such as the pulling- 
down of the old house round which 
they have grown up, or even, it is said, 
the departure of the hereditary owner 
and the arrival of a new-comer, they 
have been known to leave it in disgust. 
And it is these partial migrations 
which suggest, perhaps, the true an- 
swer to 'the much-debated question 
whether rooks do more good or harm 
to the farmer. There is little doubt, 


I think, that feeding as they do, for 
nine months out of the twelve, almost 
exclusively upon grubs, especially the 
wire-worm, which is so fatal to the 
crops, they are, if only they are moder- 
ate in number, of incalculable service. 
If they do pull up some few ears of corn 
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while it is growing, or eat a little of it 
when it is ripe, or pilfer the potato 
beds, a bird-boy put in, for a week or 
two at the critical time, is sufficient 
protection for the one, and a few skil- 
fully interwoven threads will scare 
them from the other. But if they are 
allowed to multiply inordinately, as they 
would do if there were no rook-shoot- 
ing, they must, in default of sufficient 
grubs, betake themselves to the crops; 
or, as they are accused of doing in dry 
seasons on the. Scottish moors, they 
will destroy the eggs. Where they are 
moderate in number, watch them, if 
you will, while one portion of a big 
field is being sown and another is being 
turned up by the plough, and you will 
see that they sedulously follow the 
ploughman to get the grubs which he 
exposes to view, while they leave the 
sower alone. 

When rooks take to building in trees 
where the litter which they make 
would be objectionable, it has been 
found difficult to dislodge them by any 
method which is not destructive or 
cruel; but Sir Peter Lumsden, of Can- 
dahar and Penjdeh fame, a keen natu- 
ralist as well as sportsman, tells me 
that he accomplished his object in a 
way which, without killing one of 
them, affords a striking and, I think, 
hitherto unnoticed proof of the solici- 
tude of the older generation of birds 
for the younger, whom they have en- 
joined or allowed to settle in their 
neighborhood. A young colony of 
some thirty pairs of rooks, an offshoot 
of a much larger rookery also in his 
grounds, had taken possession of a 
wood under which ran a zigzag path 
leading from his garden down to a 
stream which falls into the Spey, two 
miles off, at Craigellachie. This path 
he was anxious to keep spick and span; 
but no expenditure of powder under- 
neath the trees was accepted by the 
young colonists as notice to quit. 
It was suggested that the firing 
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of some signal-rockets towards the 


nests after dark might answer 
the purpose. A couple of dozen 
rockets, discharged in succession, 
seemed likely with their loud ex- 


plosions and showers of fiery stars to 
be awe-inspiring enough in any well- 
regulated community of rooks. But 
the birds took no notice. They slept or 
appeared to sleep on, and not so much 
as a solitary caw evinced any alarm. 
The same expedient was tried the next 
night, with the same result. On the 
third night, double the number of rock- 
ets were fired, with no better success; 
but at sunrise next day it was clear 
that the fathers of the rookery had 
made up their minds that the triple 
night attack meant danger. They held 
a council of war in the old rookery, 
rose from it in dense clouds, circled 
high in air round their more callous 
descendants, cawed their loudest, and 
then fell, with one consent, on their 
nests. Within three or four hours 
they had destroyed them completely 
and carried all the sticks away. It is 
some seven years since this happened, 
and they have never attempted to re- 
found a colony in so uncanny a spot. 
A continuous calendar of the doings 
of the rook would be as interesting, I 
think, as the calendar kept by old Gil- 
bert White of the doings of his old tor- 
toise, Timothy. They often amuse 
themselves for a good part of the day 
by soaring high in air almost out of 
sight, and, from time to time, by drop- 
ping suddenly on each other in sheer 
shot, to the 
are blown 
Tennyson, 


merriment, or as if 
“The rooks 
the skies,” says 
a close observer of the habits of 
the bird, and so they often are; 
but, as often as not, the reverse is 
true, and they cling fast through the 
tempest to their ancestral trees. 


ground. 
about 


The rook sits high, when the blast 


sweeps by, 
Right pleased with his wild see-saw; 
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And though hollow and bleak be the 
fierce wind’s shriek, 
It is mocked by his loud caw, caw. 


Oh! the merriest bird the woods ere 
saw 
Is the rook with its wild caw, caw. 


During a good half of the year, as 
we shall see, the rooks are not continu- 
ous tenants of their rookery, but they 
always make a point of looking in 
upon it, each morning and evening, as 
they return from or to their customary 
roosting-place, just to see how it is get- 
ting on. A few of them often linger 
in the trees behind the rest; while, in 
autumn, they sometimes begin to repair 
such of their nests as have stood the 
summer well, or, as they think, may 
be useful as a foundation for those of 
the next year. Thus, in the height of 
summer or in early autumn, when deep 
silence seems to have fallen upon tune- 
ful Nature, when she is taking her 
siesta and all the woods are still, 


The cawing rooks alone 
Maintain the song of life, 

And prate around the elms 
With hoarse rough colloquy, 
A music in itself, 

Or, if not music, joy. 


The rook is the most sociable of 
birds, not excepting even the starling. 
They feed in company, they breed in 
company—whereas the starlings, when 
they have once paired, disperse widely 
for the purpose—they roost in com- 
pany; not indeed in their own rookery, 
but, what is a sign of greater sociabil- 
ity still, in a vast collection of rooker- 
ies, a rook Parliament, in spots which, 
for some unknown reason, have at- 
tracted them for generations. Shake- 
speare had noticed—as what did he not 
notice?—this peculiarity of the “sable 
pensioner.” 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes way to the rooky wood, 
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Good things of day begin to droop and 
drowse 

Whiles night’s black agents to their 
preys do rouse. 


Two such “Parliaments of rooks” I 
have had the opportunity of watching 
from early times—one of them at 
Warmwell, four miles from my old 
home at Stafford; the other, the prop- 
erty of the late Mr. Mansel Pleydell, 
the most delightful of men, a_ great 
lover of Nature and, for many years, 
President of the Dorset Field Club, at 
Clenstone, five miles from my present 
home at Bingham’s Melcombe. 

Let me describe the Warmwell gath- 
ering. Warmwell is a beautiful old 
Elizabethan manor-house with a rook- 
ery close in front of it. From about 
an hour before sunset, flock after flock 
of rooks from Kingston and Came, 
from Stafford and Lewell, from Tincle- 
ton and Moreton, and perhaps a dozen 
other rookeries, begin to arrive in rapid 
succession, till the number of the whole 
amounts to many thousands. They 
pitch down on a grass field about half 
a mile from the manor-house, blacken- 
ing the ground, and are there joined by 
vast flocks of jackdaws coming in from 
the white chalk cliffs of the Dorset- 
shire coast, beginning with White Nose, 
some four, and stretching on to Lul- 
worth Cove, some eight or ten miles 
away, the whole of them pitted with 
their nesting-holes. The solemn caw- 
ing of the rooks is thus enlivened with 
the shrill and cheerful chatter of the 
jackdaws. Meanwhile the home rook- 
ery of Warmwell, “on hospitable 
thoughts intent,’ and quite alive to 
their responsibility as hosts, remain 
quietly at home, ready to receive their 
numerous, their innumerable, visitors. 
At last, the latter rise in a body from 
the field, sweep round and round, or 
rise high in air with their myriad- 
throated cries, and then settle down on 
the trees reserved for them by their 
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hosts at Warmwell. Once and again, 
as if moved by one common impulse, 
they all caw and chatter together in 
full chorus, and then, with equal sud- 
denness, relapse into total silence. A 
stick, a leaf almost, might be heard to 
drop in the rookery. Then, as dark- 
ness comes on apace, not in one vast 
body, but each flock by itself, and each 
followed by another at a definite inter- 
val of time, each of them “straight as 
the crow flies,” and each led by the 
ragged-winged “many-wintered crow 
which leads the clanging rookery 
home,” they wing their way to the 
“rooky wood,” a deep, dark, and damp 
plantation between the water-meadows 
and the heather more than a mile 
away, where they, as their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers have uone before 
them, rest for the night. The Warm- 
well rooks, with the invariable eti- 
quette, the true chivalry, of hospitality, 
always remain on their own trees till 
they have seen the last of their guests 
off safely first, and then, and not till 
then, “bethinking themselves,” as Ho- 
mer would say, “of their own repose,” 
follow in their wake— 


And down they come upon the happy 
haunts, 

The pleasant greenery of the favored 
groves, 

Their blissful resting-places 


The jackdaw abounds at Melcombe; 
and is like and yet unlike his constant 
companion, the rook. He is like him 
in his general appearance, in his hab- 
its, in his food; but he is more lissome, 
more lively, quicker in his flight, more 
graceful in his movements, especially 
when he is on the ground, more full of 
mischief, more domestic, and much less 
afraid of man. He makes himself at 
home everywhere, and claims a share 
of the food of the pigs, the pigeons, the 
chickens. He levies ample toll on the 


garden crops, especially on a row of 
peas, till one of his number, suspended 
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high as Haman above it, pour encour- 
ager les autres, warns him off for the 
rest of the season. He builds in our 
hollow trees, in our chimneys, in our 
castles, in our churches, in our cathe- 
drals. 


There is a bird who, by his coat 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow— 

A great frequenter of the Church, 

Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch 
And dormitory too. 


No ruined castle, no cathedral in Eng- 
land, would know itself without its col- 
ony, sometimes its huge colony, of 
jackdaws. He is to the English cathe- 
dral much what the smaller kestral is 
to the Cathedral of Toledo or the 
Mosque of Cordova in Spain. He ap- 
propriates every gargoyle, crowns every 
pinnacle or turret, perches by prefer- 
ence, chatters, and ruminates on the 
topmost vane. Well does the poet call 
him the “‘steeple-living daw.” He nests 
in every nook and cranny of the build- 
ing; takes the statues of Prophets and 
Apostles, saints and martyrs under his 
special patronage; and _ penetrates 
through the air-holes of the tower into 
the interior, littering the steps or filling 
the belfry with his ever-accumulating 
furniture. And what alot he has to 
say about it all! In his more domestic 
character, he peers down, in the early 
morning, or even creeps down into our 
chimneys, as though he would like to 
know what we are going to have for 


breakfast, or at least whether the 
housemaid is properly sweeping the 
room. Sometimes, indeed, he helps 


her to light the fire. Finding that so 
many of our chimneys were blocked by 
their nests, and that it was so difficult 
to get them out, I unwillingly placed 
wire netting over the chimney-tops. 
One chimney was omitted. It hap- 
pened to have a rather broad flue, 
reaching straight down from parapet 
to basement. The jackdaws discovered 
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the omission, and dropped down it, 
every morning, enough sticks into the 
fireplace to light the fire. Finding that 
the sticks did not “catch on” at the 
top of the broad flue, so as to make a 
foundation for the nest, they had ap- 
parently determined, with robust faith 
—as they will sometimes do in a tower 
—to build it right up, in defiance of 
all difficulties, from the very bottom. 

In spite of all his shrewdness, the 
jackdaw is strangely wasteful of his 
labor, and shows much want of judg- 
ment while building his nest in a hol- 
low tree. Why pile up sticks at all in 
a snug hollow, and why not content 
himself with that deliciously soft bed 
of cow’s hair and wool and tags and 
rags of every description which he al- 
ways constructs at the top of them, 
and in which his five or six gray-green 
eggs, with their black spots and 
blotches, look so inviting? And why, 
again, has not hereditary or personal 
experience taught him that when he 
wishes to put “a round man into a 
square hole,” in other words, to get a 
long stick into a small opening, he 
must not take it by its middle and try 
to thrust it in in front of him—an im- 
possible feat of gymnastics—but should 
hold it by the end, and draw or coax it 
in along with his slender body? The 
ground below the hole is strewn with 
the long sticks which, after many vain 
attempts, he drops with perfect non- 
chalance, and, like the rook, never cares 
to pick up again. 

One of the biggest trees in our ay- 
enue, statio notissima corvis, in which 
no less than eleven pairs of jackdaws 
were accustomed to make their nests, 
was blown down two years ago, crush- 
ing an unlucky cow who was taking 
her Sunday siesta beneath. It proved 
to be hollow throughout, and contained 
many bushels of sticks in every stage 
of decay, of hair and wool, of owls’ 
pellets and owls’ feathers. More than 
once, I have known a pert and pushing 
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jackdaw to occupy a hole in a tree in 
which an owl was already sitting on 
her eggs, pressing her loosely construct- 
ed nest almost down upon the bird of 
wisdom—dignity and impudence in 
very close quarters. But, if not a 
truce of God, at all events an armed 
neutrality seemed, in each case, to have 
been established between them. Since 
the big tree fell, and after a conference 
which they held at once on the stump, 
our colony of jackdaws—eleven pairs 
of them evicted at once from their an- 
cestral abode, others of them shut out, 
about the same time, from the manor- 
house chimneys, and others, again, by 
the churchwardens from the clurch 
belfry—have been hard put to it to find 
proper lodgings. But they have strong 
local attachments. They do not ap- 
pear to have diminished in numbers, 
and they have made shift, sometimes, 
to occupy a hole which a starling 
might think too close quarters, and, 
sometimes, a slight depression in a tree 
from which the nest stands up high 
in the light of day. Like the magpie, 
they know well how to accommodate 
themselves to circumstances. 

Bring up a jackdaw from the nest, 
and he will be almost as amusing and 
mischievous as a magpie or a raven. 
He takes to his new position at once, 
and is on perfect terms of equality 
with the cat, the dog, the cocks and 
hens, and the cook. He easily learns 
to talk; and with his head held know- 
ingly on one side, his bright, bluish 
eyes, and his neat tippet of gray feath- 
ers, he is always ready for “treasons, 
strategems, and spoils.” 


When nobody thinks of any such thing 

The little jackdaw hops off with the 
ring. 

the 


One characteristic of jackdaw, 


and that the most lovable of all, I have 
never, I think, seen noticed, and that 
is his intense attachment to his mate. 
Though they go in flocks, the husband 
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are wife are, I believe, always true 
to each other. Even in autumn and 
winter they may be seen sitting, a pair 
here and a pair there, on their favorite 
trees. But it is in early spring, before 
the work of nest-building begins, that 
their affection is most marked. There 
is no billing and cooing, no make-be- 
lieve of flight and pursuit. They sit 
side by side, hour after hour, without 
a movement and without a sound, con- 
tented with themselves and with the 
world, and quite absorbed in their own 
hearts’ happiness. 

We are fortunate enough to have in 
the grounds of the manor-house, not as 
permanent residents, but as lodgers for 
a good third of the year, the two birds 
which surpass all other British birds 
in the brilliancy of their coloring—-the 
kingfisher, with its rich chestnut breast 
and the gorgeous greens and blues of 
its back and wings and tail; and the 
green woodpecker, with its crest of 
crimson and black, and its body re- 
splendent with grays and whites, and 
bright yellows and greens. 

The little stream which I have al- 
ready described as winding through the 
plantation has, on one side of it, a 
steeply-shelving bank of sand, rising 
above it to the height of some thirty 
feet, and covered with trees. Minia- 
ture landslips take place in this from 
time to time, leaving behind them al- 
most perpendicular walls of sand; and 
it is in these for many years past—I 
can speak for some forty of them—that 
the kingfisher has found a secure home. 
The hole is always made by the bird 
itself, and is in a spot so sheer that it 
is impossible for a rat or weasel, and 
so crumbling that it is difficult for any 
larger foe, to climb up and disturb it. 
Its mouth is just large enough to ad- 
mit the bird; it broadens somewhat in- 
side, and has a slight upward trend, 
till, at the distance of three feet or 
more, it expands into a little circular 
chamber covered thickly with a bed of 
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minute bones or bone-dust on which re- 
pose in safety six or seven almost 
round eggs of glossy white, very brit- 
tle, and with a distinct tinge of pink 
from the yolk within. The bird al- 
ways clings to the same hole till she is 
disturbed by a new landslip, which 
sometimes exposes to view the nest it- 
self, with the castings, pellets, and 
bone-dust of many years. The new 
hole may be discovered by the fish- 
bones thrown out of it, which trickle in 
large quantities down the wall of sand 
on to the more level ground below. It 
has a noisome odor—what Shakespeare 
would call “a very ancient fish-like 
smell”—and is filthy in the extreme. 
Yet the bird manages to pass in and 
out many times a day, a paragon of 
beauty, without one smudge or smirk 
on her lovely feathers. On leaving 
or entering her hole, the bird perches, 
for a minute or two, on a favorite 
branch just outside, hanging over the 
stream; and there, if you have been 
fortunate enough to hide yourself suffi- 
ciently from her bright and piercing 
eyes, you may watch all that is going 
on. She perhaps preens herself for a 
moment or two—though her feathers 
seem to need no preening—and then 
waits patiently for the ripple made by 
a small fish in the stream below. Down 
she plunges, thead-foremost, into the 
water, glancing in the sunbeam as she 
disappears. She hardly ever misses 
her prey, and within two seconds she 
reappears, glistening more even than 
before, with the water-drops upon her 
feathers, and the silver sheen of the 
struggling minnow safely lodged in her 
large bill. A few blows upon its head 
against the branch below serve to kill 
or sufficiently to stun it. With a jerk 
of her head, she throws it down her 
throat, and then is off, up or down 
stream, to her next favorite perch. 

If you have managed to hide success- 
fully, take care never to show yourself 
till the bird is well out of sight, or she 
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will be on the lookout for you in your 
lurking-place when she returns, and 
you will see little more. Always re- 
member that it is not form or color, it 
is sound and movement and scent, 
which scare the animal or bird you 
would wish to watch. Stand stock- 
still, and a hare or weasel will some- 
times lollop right up to you and look 
you in the face. A rabbit will run up 
almost against your legs; a woodpigeon 
will pitch, and remain perched, within 
a few yards of your head. Move a mus- 
cle, wink with your eye, and they are 
off. On that same bough, a few weeks 
later, if fortune favors you, you will, 
after often listening to the cries of the 
hungry and fast-growing young king- 
fishers, deep within the earth, have the 
happiness of seeing some five of them 
sitting in a row, side by side, and al- 
ready decked in something like their 
full plumage, waiting with impatient 
patience till the ever-active parent re- 
turns with a dragon fly or a water- 
beetle, a gudgeon or a minnow, in her 
beak to feed them. If the stream is 
scantily supplied, as this is, with fish— 
which, by the way, is, I think, the rea- 
son why they do not stay with us all 
the year—and the parent-bird has to 
go far afield to find them, she is ena- 
bled by a kind provision of Nature to 
swallow several of them, and bring 
them back half-digested and doubly 
ready for the delicate frames of her 
ravenous young. The petrels or “mut- 
ton-birds” of the Furneaux Islands, in 
Bass Strait—which, as Bishop Mont- 
gomery has shown, in an admirable 
description in the Ibis, have to go very 
far away to fish, and remain away 
from their young all day—come home, 
in the evening, similarly laden. 

The kingtisher’s flight is straight and 
swift as an arrow down the main river. 
She announces her approach, a second 
or two before you see her, by a shrill 
cry, three times repeated, as unmis- 
takable in its sound as it is difficult to 
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reproduce. Down she comes, flashing 
like a meteor in the sun, often closely 
pursued in amorous play, by her mate, 
a second meteor, re-echoing her cry. 
As she approaches, it is her bright 
chestnut breast which most attracts at- 
tention; after she has passed, it is the 
tail coverts of verditer blue, the most 
exquisite of all colors, which enchains 
and entrances the eye and seems to 
leave behind it a trail of brilliancy. It 
is a little bit of the tropics transported, 
for the moment, into our more sombre 
northern atmosphere. In their flirta- 
tions, they will sometimes rise high 
in air and top the tallest trees. 
I have seen one fly over “the old 
thatched rectory” at Stafford, making 
for the nest which, in one year, it con- 
structed in a strange place indeed—a 
deep railway cutting. It happened to 
be the very year when the line had to 
be widened. Out flew the bird, almost 
in the face of the navvies who were 
unwittingly destroying her abode. They 
waited for her return, caught her in 
the hole and killed her. 

It is a strange instinct that enables 
the kingfisher, keeping, as‘she usually 
does, close to a running stream, to dis- 
cover a small isolated pond which has 
been recently stocked with fish far 
away from it. There was a small pond 
in my garden at Harrow, a mile from 
the Kenton brook, into which I put a 
few small gold-fish. - The kingfisher, 
though a very rare bird in those parts, 
discovered it, and came to claim 
share. At the Down House, again, two 
miles from Blandford and the river 
Stour, Sir William Smith-Marriott con- 
structed a small pond in which to rear 
young fontinalis trout. It was sur- 
rounded by bushes, and quite hidden 
from view till you came close upon it. 
A pair of nevertheless, 


his 


kingfishers, 


soon appeared to claim their perquisite, 
and I am afraid the owner preferred 
the fontinalis trout to the kingfishers. 
How did they find the pond? 


The 
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nearest water to which they could be 
making their way from the Stour was 
five miles away on the other side, and 
the intermediate country was as water- 
less as could be. 

Little wonder is it, when the bird is 
so beautiful and its habits so remark- 
able, that legends grew and clustered 
round it from the earliest time. Ceyx, 
the husband of Alcyone, was drowned. 
Mad with grief, the widow flung her- 
self into the sea after him, and her fa- 
ther, AZolus, the lord of the winds, 
changed, so it was said, the loving and 
ill-fated pair into halcyons or king- 
fishers, which built their floating nest 
of fish-bones upon the waves, and for 
twice seven days, in the depth of win- 
ter, sat upon their eggs, while M#olus 
kept the winds in prison—those “hal- 
cyon days” which we talk of still. 


Blow, but gently blow, faire wind, 
From the deserted shore; 

And be as to the halcyon kind, 
Till we are ferried o’er. 


The legend grew and the halcyons 
themselves were soon supposed to be 
able to still the waves, and were ad- 
dressed in prayer accordingly. 
“May halcyons smooth the 
and calm the seas,” prays the Sicilian 
poet Theocritus. Nor did their knowl- 
edge of the winds and their power over 
them end with their lives. It clung to 
them even in death. The skin or the body 
of a halcyon, if hung up by a single 
thread, was supposed in England, from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth almost 
down to the time of Queen Victoria, 
always to turn its bill to the quarter 
whence the wind was coming. 


waves 


But how now stands the wind? 
Into what quarter peers my halcyon’s 
bill? 


says Marlowe. And Marlowe’s greater 
contemporary, Shakespeare, alluding 
to this same belief, speaks of flatterers 
who 
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Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon 
beaks 

With every gale and vary of their mas- 
ters. 


The kingfisher has many enemies— 
“collectors” anxious to put him into a 
glass case; ladies, the slaves of fashion, 
who wear him in their hats; anglers, 
who construct their flies out of his 
wondrous feathers; and, worse still, 
fishing clubs, who place a price upon 
his head, and leave an ignorant and 
merciless water-bailiff to carry out 
their murderous behests. Degenerate 
followers these of Izaak Waiton and 
his “gentle craft’; for it is they who, 
above most men, ought to take pleas- 
ure in that which adds so much beauty 
and romance to the riverside. But bet- 
ter days are coming. The Thames Con- 
servancy has already, as Mr. Cornish 
shows, made kingfishers to be common 
birds in the Thames Valley. The love 
of Nature and the love of beauty is a 
growing power, and the kingfishers 
may themselves expect, ere long, true 
“halcyon days.” 

Next after the owl and crow tribes I 
have always thought that the “climb- 
ers’—the woodpeckers, the nut-hatch, 
the wryneck, and the tree-creeper—are 
the most interesting class of birds to 
watch. Like the Hamadryads of old, 
the guardian wood-nymphs who were 
believed, each of them, to come into 
existence, to flourish, and to die with 
the particular tree they guarded, their 
existence seems to be bound up with 
trees. Their life is in the woodlands 
or on the trees, and nowhere else. It 
is seldom indeed that they perch on 


trees; but they cling to them 
and they climb them; they ex- 
cavate and nest in them. They sel- 


dom touch the ground. They never 
condescend to search a commonplace 
hedgerow. They are found only 
where trees are abundant, and they are 
most abundant where those trees are 
old and knotted and gnarled and tem- 
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pest-riven and memory-laden, as they 
are in Savernake and Sherwood For- 
ests, 

And how admirably is their structure 
adapted—as is that of the sloth and 
other animals and birds of South Amer- 
ica, which never touch the ground 
except by accident—to a strictly arbo- 
real life! Look at their claws, point- 
ing two forwards and two backwards, 
and so securing a firm grip of the tree. 
Look at the stiff feathers of the wood- 
pecker’s tail, pointing downwards and 
inwards, to serve as an additional sup- 
port. Look at the narrow and shallow 
breast-bone, enabling the bird to press 
its body close against the bole of the 


tree. Look at the long and flexible 
neck, enabling the wryneck, for in- 
stance—the snakebird, as it is often 


called—to describe, this way and that, 
a full circle with it. Look at the long 
and strong and sharp bill; and, above 
all, look at the marvellously retractile 
tongue, which shoots out to more than 
twice the length of the bill, so that it 
ean reach the deepest recesses in the 
tree, with its tip of horn furnished 
with little bristly feathers pointing 
backwards and coated with a glutinous 
secretion, of which, each time that it is 
drawn back into the mouth, it can find 
a fresh supply in the glands within, 
and from which no flying or creeping 
insect, once touched by it, can escape. 

The green woodpecker is as cheery 
in his bearing as he is remarkable in 
his structure and brilliant in his plu- 
mage. Few sounds are more joyous 
than his “laugh” in spring, his yaffala, 
yaffala, yaffala, which has given him 
one of his commoner local names, the 
“yafile.” 


The skylark in ecstasy sang from a 
cloud, 

And chanticleer crow’d, and the yaffle 
laughed loud. 


Few birds have a greater variety of 
local and of pet names—rain-bird, hew- 
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hole, wood-knacker, wood-spite, wood- 
wall, whet-ile, hufil, eccle, hecco, jar- 
peg, and popinjay, among them—a sure 
sign that he is a general favorite. De- 
lightful, too, is the resonant tap, tap, 
tap, given in rapid succession—‘the 
wood-pecker tapping the hollow beech- 
tree’—which may be heard to a consid- 
erable distance, and is often the first 
thing to apprise you of his’ presence. 
Watch him at his every-day work. He 
is shy and solitary, but his size and his 
bright coloring enable you to see a 
good deal. He generally pitches low 
down on the trunk of a tree, and works 
his way upwards in spirals, like the 
warrior soldiery round Trajan’s Pillar, 
showing himself now on this, now on 
that side of the tree. He _ searches 
every nook, “tipper-tapping” as he goes, 
now to dislodge any solitary insect 
which may be lurking beneath, now to 
strip off a big bit of bark which will 
expose any number of them at once, 
and now, perhaps, for future purposes, 


to test the solidity or otherwise 
of the tree. He always uses his 
tongue rather than his beak to 
secure his prey; and when he 


nears the top of the tree, having exam- 
ined on his way up one or two of the 
bigger branches which point upwards, 
he never goes down again, as a nut- 
batch would do with ease, to scan the 
parts that he has missed—he appears to 
be unable to do so—but flies off in a 
series of graceful and regular curves to 
a neighboring tree. It should be men- 
tioned that, at one time of the year, the 
green woodpecker forms a marked ex- 
ception to the rule that climbing birds 
spurn the ground, for he is passionate- 
ly fond of ants and their eggs, and you 
may see him searching the pastures, 


and passing, with long and very awk- 
ward hops, from one ant-heap to an- 
other made of swelling, but still more 
or less solid turf, and tearing them 
open with his bill; or he will visit the 
much larger and looser heaps made by 
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the big black ants out of fir-tree spines 
in the fir-wood, and, plunging his long 
red tongue at full length into them, he 
draws it back again quite black with 
warmly protesting ants. 

But, best of all, watch the wood- 
pecker, if you have the chance, at the 
time of the year when she is most ac- 
cessible—when, that is, she is either at 
home or preparing the home that is to 
be. I was able, last year, to watch 
the whole process from beneath a 
thick yew-tree, just fifteen yards from 
the chestnut in the shrubbery which 
she had selected. When by “sound- 
ing” a tree—a beech, a birch, or an elm 
by choice—the woodpecker has found 
one which she believes to be hollow at 
the heart, she pecks her way towards 
it by a geometrically round hole. More 
often than not she is mistaken; for you 
may find ten holes which have been 
begun and then abandoned, for one 
which she has been able to complete. 
She wastes no time, her mistake once 
discovered, and goes elsewhere. When, 
at last, she has penetrated a tree which 
proves to be rotten at the core, she has 
the far more serious labor—for she has 
so little room for her body and so little 
purchase for her bill—of carrying the 
hole down a foot or two at right an- 
gles; and then, upon the collected wood- 
dust, without making any further nest, 
she deposits her five or six eggs. They 
are of a brilliant white, which, while 
they are unblown, allow delicate lines 
to be seen through them extending 
from end to end of the egg, as delicate 
and regular as the exquisite little lines 
on the blossom of the wood-sorrel. 

Let me describe briefly what I saw 
and heard whiie watching this particu- 
lar woodpecker. The chips flew fast 
and thick from the soft chestnut-tree 
as the bird clung to the bole and kept 
hammering away at the spot she had 
selected only six feet from the ground. 
The surrounding grass was soon white 
with them. There was no attempt at 
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concealment, though a path ran close 
by. Indeed, for one woodpecker which 
I have known to go to the enormous 
trouble of carrying away the chips to 
a distance, I have known ten which 
left them exactly as they fell. The 
excavation of the hole was the work 
of days; and as soon as it was finished 
a pushing, self-asserting starling de- 
termined, as it too often does, to appro- 
priate her labors. The woodpecker is 
a peaceful bird; I would almost say, 
she is for “peace at any price.” ‘“Any- 
thing for a quiet life’ would seem to be 
her motto. She will allow herself to 
be ejected by a starling whom she 
could kill with one stroke of her power- 
ful bill. She will even allow, as I have 
more than once observed, a nut-hatch, 
a bird not half her size, to take pos- 
session of her hole, and calmly to plas- 
ter it up with mud till it is of a size to 
admit no bird bigger than herself. 
Strange that a bird so eminently pacific 
should have been selected to be the sa- 
cred bird of Mars; that she should have 
been allowed to join the she-wolf in 
nursing his infant twins, Romulus and 
Remus; and should ever afterwards 
have been regarded not only as one of 
the most weatherwise of birds, but also 
one of the most trustworthy birds of 
omen, by the most martial people that 
ever lived, the conquerors of the world, 
the ancient Romans. Martio cognomine 
insignes, says Pliny of them, et in aus- 
picatu magni. I ought perhaps to add 
that the starling has such a disagree- 
able odor, and is of such dirty habits, 
that no fastidious and self-respecting 
bird, like the woodpecker, let alone her 
disposition, would ever enter a hole 
that he had long occupied. In vain did 
I try to scare away starling after star- 
ling, which came “prospecting” for it- 
self; and it was not till I had shot four 
of them, that the others gave up their 
burglarious attempts, and the wood- 
pecker which, together with her mate, 
had been sadly looking on from some 
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apple-trees in the adjoining orchard, 
returned to her hole, pulled out the 
starling’s wisps of hay, laid her eggs, 
and hatched her young in safety. As 
I came, day by day, to the hole, the 
bird would climb up and look out at me 
with her crimson crest and her beauti- 
ful eyes, and then fall back with an 
“All right; I see you mean no harm” 
sort of expression. It was interesting, 
too, to feel with the hand the stifling 
heat developed inside the hole, as the 
young birds grew towards maturity in 
their narrow quarters, and listen to 
the extraordinary hissing sound, con- 
centrated and almost demoniacal in its 
intensity, when one tapped the tree 
gently outside. It reminded one of 
what Milton calls the “universal hiss” 
which came from the fallen angels, 
when they found themselves suddenly 
transformed into serpents, 


Who hiss for hiss returned, with forked 
tongue 
To forked tongue. 


And most interesting of all it was to 
see the young birds when they were 
fully fledged, but had not yet found 
their wings, clinging on to the bole 
above the nest or climbing up it, till, 
at the first alarm, they slunk back into 
it as into a safe harbor of refuge. The 
hole is now occupied by a colony of 
bats, and I fear that no nut-hatch or 
titmouse—no, not even a starling—will 
ever deign to enter it hereafter. 

I have dwelt at length on some of the 
birds which are most characteristic of 
Bingham’s Melcombe; at others I can — 
only glance. The moor-hen is a con- 
stant inhabitant of the fishponds and 
the brook. The wild duck often 
builds her nest on one of the 
islands in the ponds, and gives to her 
adventurous brood their first lesson in 
navigation there. Vast flocks of wood- 
pigeons from the beech-woods of Mil- 
ton Abbey visit the fields.and coombs in 
winter, while, in summer, the woods 
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are resonant with their love-lorn 
plaints and with the low crooning of 
the turtle-dove—one of the most sooth- 
ing sounds in Nature. The jay, the 
most beautiful and restless of his tribe, 
with the rich chestnut plumage of his 
body, his dainty crest incessantly rising 
and falling, his wing-coverts with their 
alternating bars of white and blue, 
sometimes awakens the plantation with 
his harsh scream, which, in the breed- 
ing season, drops into a short, low love- 
note. 

“% pair of wheat-ears may occa- 
sionally be seen on the open downs, 
while two or three pairs of stone-chats 
are always flitting nervously from 
furze bush to furze bush on the hill 
above the house, or perching on the 
topmost spray and scolding vigorously 
the intruder. The yellow-hammer is 
to pe found in every hedge which skirts 
the chalk downs; the bullfinch descends 
in numbers, in early spring, to levy 
heavy toll upon the buds of the fruit- 
trees of the garden; and the goldfinch, 
the most gaudy and perhaps the most 
vain of birds, which, a few years ago, 
seemed to be dying out everywhere, is 
now, thanks to the Wild Birds’ Preser- 
vation Act, becoming one of the com- 
moner finches. Three years ago, in 
autumn, I saw some hundreds of them 
congregated together in a berry-laden 
double hedge; and two or three pairs 
always deign to visit the garden in the 
spring, building their nests in the yew- 
hedge or in the apple-trees. A large 
holly-bush in the garden, close to the 
house, which is always thickly cov- 
ered, by the end of October, with fast- 
reddening berries, loses them all by 
the middle of November. They are all 
knocked down or carried away by hosts 
of missel-thrushes, song-thrushes, and 
blackbirds. All other holly-bushes in 


the neighborhood they keep in reserve 
till they are hard put to it in the sharp- 
est cold of winter. 
try to scare them away from our and 


It is useless to 
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their pet bush. Why is this? Is it 
that these particular holly-berries are 
sweeter in themselves than others, or 
are they sweeter in the eyes of the 
beautiful marauders because their 
sweetness is a stolen one? They knock 
off and waste many more than they 
carry off; and feeding on their rem- 
nants we have, within the week in 
which I am writing this, seen twice 
over, for the first time in this neighbor- 
hood, the shy and solitary hawfinch. 
Among rarer birds still, I may mention 
a hoopoe which was seen, and, happily, 
rot shot, in April last, and was after- 
wards observed, unhurt, in a quite dif- 
ferent part of Dorset, and three buz- 
zards, two of which pitched on a tree 
close to us in the sharpest frost of last 
winter, while the third was seen lazily 
beating over the rabbit warren in one 
of the later autumn fogs. 

In the early summer morning, the 
bowling-green is the favorite resort 
of all those birds who are most alive 
to the fundamental truth that “it is 
the early bird that catches the worm.” 
Look out of the window upon it, at the 
very first dawn of day, and listen to 
“The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d 
birds” in the shrubs close by. You 
may see, if you are lucky, the hedgehog 
scuttling off, when, like the 
Hamlet, he “scents the morning air,” 
from the soft sweet grass which he has 
been searching all night for insects, to 
the friendly shelter of the yew-hedge. 
You may see the rabbit which has man- 
aged, in spite of every obstacle, to push 
his way into the garden, taking his 
last nibble at the forbidden fruit or 
flower. Presently, down upon the grass 
there comes with a flop, a cock black- 
bird, still more than half-asleep; he is 
followed by another and another; then 
drop in the song-thrushes; then the 
more lively and active starlings; then 
the “careful” and friendly robin; and 
then the little, cringing, unobtrusive 
hedge-sparrow; till the whole of the 


ghost in 
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dawn is dotted with bird life in ac- 
tion. 

But the true proprietors of the bowl- 
ing green—our and its prime favorites 
—the two birds which will hardly leave 
it through the live-long summer’s day, 
do not appear till a little later in the 
morning: the spotted fly-catcher and 
the water-wagtail. The fly-catcher 
claims as his department the lawn-ten- 
nis-net, the croquet-hoops, the garden- 
seats. From these he watches for 
each passing gnat or fly or moth, and 
with quick, graceful, noiseless flight 
dashes out on them as they pass. You 
hear a slight click of a slender bill; and 
the bird, after sometimes catching by 
repeated zigzags three ef them in one 
flight, returns, perhaps a dozen times 
over, to his post of observation before 
he shifts to the next. His mate, you 
may be sure, is sitting on her nest not 
far away; nor will it be long before you 
see him visit her. He does not mind 
being watched; though, as you approach 
the sanctuary, he will do his best to 
scold you away with his little tremu- 
lous complaint. 

But a still more weleome and still 
more cheery tenant of the lawn is the 
pied or water wagtail—the “‘polly-wash- 
dish,” as people sometimes call him. 
He seems to have taken a lease of it 
for life; he claims it as all his own, 
and resents any intrusion upon it. 
Watch his movements; he runs two or 
three yards with his little nimble feet. 
He stops and thinks, his long pied tail, 
longer, in proportion, even than the 
magpie’s, and something of the same 
colors, shaking up and down, as if it 
could riot be still. He dashes off again, 
taking a turn now to the right, now to 
the left, as he catches sight of his tiny 
prey. Now and again, he springs a 
foot or two into the air to catch a fly 
upon the wing. Then he dashes for- 
ward, as if he were in for a long race, 
faster than you would think such slen- 
der legs could carry him. But again 
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he stops dead short, digging his bill 
into the grass as though he would bury 
himself in it, his tail high in air as 
though he would turn a complete som- 
ersault—and a somersault it would often 
be, were it not for the grip that his 
long, slightly curved hind claw has 
upon the turf. His nest is safely hid- 
den in the creepers of the house or in 
some niche or ledge of the garden 
walls. You are anxious to discover it; 
he is equally anxious to conceal it. 
When his mouth is crammed with in- 
sects, he will fiy to the roof-ridge, 
and, perfectly aware that you are 
watching him, will watch you, in turn, 
for many minutes together, leaving his 
mate and young ones to hunger as they 
may, rather than betray his secret. The 
wagtail frequently migrates from one 
part of the country to another, and 
sometimes congregates in flocks; but 
he pairs for life, and the same pair al- 
ways reappear, sometimes when they 
are least expected, and all the more 
welcome from their occasional absence, 
on their favorite lawn. Their devo- 
tion to one another is extreme, as a 
scene I witnessed some forty years 
ago, but which is as fresh in my mem- 
ory as if I had seen it yesterday, will 
show. I will relate it, and with it I 
will conclude this paper and this series 
of papers on bird life. 

A wagtail had been killed, probably 
by a stone, and was lying dead in the 
middle of the circular drive in front 
of the Down House, Blandford. The 
survivor seemed beside himself with 
grief. Like Eve in Paradise, he “knew 
not what death was,” or, at most, the 
reality was only gradually breaking in 
upon him. He kept running up to the 
body with loud and plaintive call-note. 
He called, but there was no response. 
He caressed the body, caught hold of 
it with his little bill, coaxed it to move, 
drew it after him for a yard or two. 
He even tried to rise with it in the air. 
Then, like one distraught, he dashed 
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away to the edge of the gravel drive, 
and then, as quickly, dashed back 
again, to go through the same mournful 
processes. Sometimes, he would fly 
right off in wavering, uncertain flight 
as far as the eye could follow him, as 
though he could bear the sight no 
longer; but, without stopping to rest, 
he hurried back in straighter and 
Nineteenth Century and After 
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quicker flight, unable to tear himself 
away, or as if he hoped that something 
might have happened in his absence. 
This long-drawn tragedy, this abandon- 
ment of grief, I watched from the win- 
dow, throughout the afternoon, till 
darkness came on. Next morning, the 
body had disappeared, and I saw the 
survivor no more. 
R. Bosworth Smith. 





SWORDSMANSHIP CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY AND 
AS A SPORT. 


BY EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. 


’ 


If by fencing—the art of “fence,” i.e. 
defence or offence—we mean, gener- 
ally, the dexterous use of the sword, 
the subject is wide indeed; as wide in 
fact as the history of the sword itself. 
This is too vast a ground to be covered 
by anything less than a book. The 
scope of this disquisition is, therefore, 
confined to one kind of swordmanship 
to that which depends on the 
regulated, artificial conditions of “sin- 
gle combat.” It is indeed this play, 
hemmed in by many restrictions, which 
we have come to mean more specially 
by “fencing.” It differs, of course, in 
many respects from what may be 
called the art of fighting in the light of 
nature. But, as its restrictions are 
among the very elements which work 
to the perfection of the play, it is un- 
doubtedly in the history of swordsman- 
ship as applied to duelling that we shall 
the higher development of the 


only: 


trace 
art. 
It may be said that the investigation 
of the rules of sword-fight would be al- 
most tantamount to a history of the 
origin of private duelling; but this lat- 
ter is an ethical subject, and one which 
We will, 


would too far. 


carry us 


therefore, take it up no further back 
than the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when, on the disuse of the 
medizeval wager of battle, the practice 
began to take an 
warlike  so- 


of private duelling 
assured footing in a 
ciety. 

It is curious to mark that the first 
cultivation of refined cunning in fence 
dates from that period which corre- 
sponds chronologically with the gen- 
eral disuse of armor, both in battle and 
in more personal fights. It is still more 
curious to note that, in order to fit him- 
self to meet what was an illegal but 
aristocratic obligation, the gallant of 
that period had to appeal to a class of 
men hitherto little considered; to those 
plebeian adepts, in fact, who for gener- 
ations had cultivated skill in the use 
of hand weapons, on foot and without 
armor, for their own protection. When 
you come to think of it, that sturdy and 
ponderous swordsmanship, devised and 
practised by the armor-clad man-at- 
arms, was really not of much use on a 
little morning expedition in plain trunk 
hose and doublet to the Pré-aux-Clercs 
or to West Smithfield. Nimble tricks had 
learnt; hitherto little- 


to be and the 
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the best: 
instruc- 


thought-of footman was 
in fact the only available, 
tor. 

And thus it came to pass that the 
earliest masters of fence in all coun- 
tries, namely, the masters of the art of 
conducting skilfully what was consid- 
ered as an essentially honorable en- 
counter, were almost invariably to be 
found among a somewhat dishonored 
gentry—gladiators, free companions, 
professional champions, more or less 
openly recognized, or bravoes of the 
most uncompromising character. 

In Germany, which may be consid- 
ered the cradle of systematic swords- 
manship, these teachers of the sword 
formed themselves as early as the late 
fifteenth century into guilds, among 
which the best known were the Marx- 
briider, Marcusbriider, the Associates 
of St. Marcus of Léwenberg, which 
had head-quarters at Frankfurt and 
branches in all the more important Ger- 
mantowns. Similarly, in Spain and in 
Northern Italy, professional swords- 
men were at various times allowed to 
form themselves into recognized, or at 
least tolerated, associations. 

In England, the class had always 
been looked upon with especial disfa- 
vor by the powers that were, until 
Henry VIII. (who was a devoted fer- 
railleur) had likewise the bright idea of 
turning their obnoxious existence to a 
disciplined and profitable channel by 
regularizing their position. The most 
redoubtable of the masters were al- 
lowed to form themselves into a com- 
pany, with powers to increase their 
numbers with suitable and duly tried 
men, in imitation of the world-famed 
German Marcusbriider. Under these 
conditions they were granted the lucra- 
tive monopoly of teaching the art of 
fight in England. The enormous priv- 
ileges that the King, in course of time, 
conferred on his Corporation of Masters 
of Defence, very soon enabled it to put 
down, or absorb, all the more ferocious 
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of independent swashbucklers; and 
thereby to impart to the profession a 
moderate degree of respectability un- 
der the coat of arms granted by the 
royal heralds: gules a sword pendent 
argent. 

It was in the bosom of such corpor- 
ations, abroad and in England, and in 
the fighting dens of independent 
swordsmen, therefore, that sprouted 
the first buds of systematic swords- 
manship. Among these professionals, 
curiously and happily for the historian, 
there seem to have been a few with a 
literary turn of mind. 

The oldest manuscript of fence be- 
longs to Germany. It deals with the 
method of carrying out a wager of 
battle and the tricks of fight recom- 
mendable therefor. And pretty grue- 
some they are as a rule. I refer to 
Thalhofer’s “Fecht-Buch.” The oldest 
printed book is likewise German: “Er- 
griindung der ritterlicher Kunst der 
Fechterei, yon Andreas Paurnfeindt, 
Freifechter zu Wien, 1516.” This 
work, which is exceedingly rare, is a 
very complete exponent of the ways of 
using long and short swords to the 
utmost of their lethal capacity—and 
quite irrespective of any sense of mere 
decorum. It must have met what 
would now, in journalistic style, be 
called “a long-felt want,” for it was re- 
produced (under various attractive 
titles, very confusing to the bibliog- 
rapher) in Frankfurt, Augsburg, Stras- 
burg, and finally done into French un- 
der the name of “La Noble Science des 
Joueurs d’Espée,” published in Paris 
and Antwerp, 1535. 

Following the Germans, the oldest 
printed books of fence are Italian. Thus 
the first French book on the sword is 
shown to be a translation from the 
German. Curiously enough, the sec- 
ond, and perhaps the most notable: “Le 
Traité de l’épée seule, mére de toutes 
armes,” of the Sieur St.-Didier, pub- 
lished in Paris, in 1573, can be shown 
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to be an adaptation of two Italian trea- 
tises, the “Trattato di Scienza d’ arme”’ 
of Camillo Agrippa, and Grassi’s “Ra- 
gione di adoperar sicuramente |’ arme, 
&c.”” 

It is about this time—namely, the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century—that 
we must take up our consideration of 
the development of sword-play pure 
and simple. For then a great change 
is perceptible in the nature and ten- 
dency of fence books: they approxi- 
mate more and more to the considera- 
tion of what we now understand, by 
fencing. The older works expounded 
the art of fight generally, taught the 
reader a number of valuable, if not al- 
ways gentlemanly, dodges for overcom- 
ing an adversary at all manner of 
weapons: the lucubrations of fence-mas- 
ters during the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century deal almost exclusively 
with the walking sword, that is the 
duelling weapon—the rapier, in fact, 
both with or without its lieutenant, the 
dagger. 

It must be remembered that at this 
period private duelling and cavalier 
quarrelsomeness amounted to a perfect 
mania. The fencing master was no 
longer merely a teacher of efficacious, 
if rascally, tricks; he was becoming a 
model of gallant deportment in the get- 
ting in and out of honorable difficulties. 
In many cases he was even the recog- 
nized arbiter on matters of honor. He 
was often a gentleman himself; at all 
events he now posed as such. 

Although the Germans were always 
redoubtable adepts at the rougher 
games of swordsmanship, it is in Italy 
that we find the first development of 
that nimbler, more regulated, more 
cunning, better controlled kind of play 
which we have learned to associate 
with the term “fencing.” It is from 
Italy that fencing, as a refined art, first 
spread over Europe: not from Spain, 
as it has been asserted by many writ- 
It is in the Italian rapier play of 


ers. 
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the late sixteenth century that we find 
the foundation of fencing in the mod- 
ern sense of the word. The Italians— 
if we take their early books as evi- 
dence, and the fact that their phrase- 
ology of fence was adopted by all Eu- 
rope—were the first to perceive (as soon 
as the problem of armor-breaking 
ceased to be the most important one in 
a fight) the superior capabilities for ele- 
gant slaughter possessed by the point 
as compared with the edge. They ac- 
cordingly reduced the breadth of their 
sword, modified the hilt portion there- 
of to admit of readier thrust action, 
and relegated the cut to quite a secon- 
dary position in their system. With 
this lighter weapon they devised in 
course of time that brilliant, cunning, 
cat-like play known as rapier fence. 

The rapier was ultimately adopted 
everywhere by men of courtly habit; 
but, in England at least, it was not ac- 
cepted without murmur and vitupera- 
tion from the older fighting class of 
swordsmen, especially from the mem- 
bers and admirers of the English Cor- 
poration of Defence Masters. 

As a body, Englishmen were as con- 
servative then as they are now. They 
knew the value of what they had as 
their own, and distrusted innovations, 
especially from foreign quarters. The 
old sword and the buckler were reck- 
oned as your true English weapons: 
they always went together. In fact, 
sword-and-buckler play in the _ six- 
teenth century was evidently held to be 
as national a game as boxing in our time 
—was it not a far more manly, honest 
and generous manner of settling differ- 
ences than all your foreign tricky fence, 
such as rapier and dagger? 

Many are the allusions in contempo- 
rary dramatic literature to this charac- 
teristic national distrust of Continental 
innovations. There is a passage in 
Porter’s play, “The Two Angry Wom- 
enof Abingdon” for instance:—‘“Sword- 
and-buckler fight,” says a sturdy Brit- 
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on, in much the same tone of disgust 
as a lover of fisticuffs might now as- 
sume when talking of Mounseer’s foil 
play, “sword-and-buckler fight begins 
to grow out of use. I am sorry for it. 
I shall never see good manhood again. 
If it be once gone, this poking fight 
with rapier and dagger will come up. 
Then the tall man (that is a courageous 
man and a good sword-and-buckler 
man) will be spitted like a cat or a 
rabbit!” 

The long-sword, that is the two- 
hander, also an essentially na- 
tional weapon. It was a right-down, 
pleasing and sturdy implement, recall- 
ing in good steel the vernacular quar- 
terstaff. It required thews and sin- 
ews; and, incidentally, much beef and 
ale. The long-sword man looked per- 
haps with even greater disfavor than 
the smaller swashbuckler upon the 
new-fangled “bird-spit.” “Tut, man,” 
says Justice Shallow, typical laudator 
of the good bygone days, on hearing of 
the ridiculous Frenchman’s skill with 
his rapier, “I could have told you more. 
In these times you stand on distance, 
your passes, stoccadoes, and I know 
not what; ’tis the heart, Master Page; 
’tis here, ’tis here. I have seen the 
time, with my long-sword, I would 
have made you four tall fellows skip 
like rats.” Did the space at my dis- 
posal allow me to do so, I could adduce 
scores of quotations revealing the popu- 


was 


lar disgust at the innovations intro- 
duced by the “fencers” in the art of 
fight. 


Now, the play of sword-and-buckler 
and of long-sword was no doubt a man- 
ly pursuit, and a useful. But, as an 
everyday companion, the long-sword 
was incongruous to a fastidious cava- 
lier: and, again, the buckler, indispen- 
sable adjunct to the good swashing 
blade of home production, was hardly 
more suitable. No doubt, on some dis- 
creet night expedition, your gallant 
might still carry his hand-buckler on 
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his hip over his sword-hilt; but, in 
Elizabethan days, it is obvious that the 
buckler was inadmissible as an item 
of gentlemanly attire. It was accord- 
ingly left to the body attendant, and 
the gallant took kindly to cocking his 
fine Milanese rapier behind him. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
immense popularity, among the smart 
set of the time, of this nimble rapier, 
so much reviled by the older fighting 
gentry. The rapier, in fact, came in 
with the taste for “cavaliero” style, 
and may be looked upon as its fit out- 
ward symbol already in the days of 
Queen Mary. In Elizabeth’s reign it 
was firmly established as your only 
gentlemanlike weapon. 

The rapier was decidedly a foreigner: 
yet it suited the Elizabethan age, for 
it was decorative as well as practical. 
Its play was decidedly picturesque, fan- 
tastic, almost euphuistic, one might 
say, in comparison with the matter-of- 
fact hanger of older days. Its phrase- 
ology had a quaint, rich, Southern 
smack, which connoted outlandish ex- 
perience, and gave those conversant 
with its intricate distinctions that mar- 
vellous character, at once precious and 
ruffling, which was so highly appreci- 
ated by the cavalier youth of the time. 
The rapier, in its heyday, was cer- 
tainly an admirable weapon to look at: 
a delicious one to wield. And, besides, 
in proper hands, it was undoubtedly 
one that was most conclusive. It was, 
in short, as elegant and deadly as its 
predecessors were sturdy and brutal. 

Space fails me here for going into 
technicalities. Let it suffice to say 
that by the time that the most perfect, 
namely the Italian, rapier fence came 
to be taught in England—that is during 
the last third of Elizabeth’s reign—the 
theory of swordsmanship, as applied to 
single combat, after having passed 
through many phases of imper- 
fection, was already tolerably sim- 
ple and _ practical. (The curious 
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may find the exact story of its evolu- 
tion in my book, “Schools and Masters 
of Fence.”) What may be considered 
as one of the cardinal actions of regu- 
lated sword-play on foot, namely, the 
lunge, had already been discovered. 
Although a great many movements, 
which, according to our modern no- 
tions, would be considered not only 
unnecessary but actually pernicious, 
still formed part of the system, I doubt 
whether, on the whole, anything very 
much better could be devised, even in 
our present state of knowledge, if we 
consider the nature of the weapon 
itself. 

I have said that when systematic 
fence came over tc England it was al- 
ready much simplified; in fact, im- 
provement in this art, from its earliest 
days down to the present time, seems 
always to have been in the direction of 
simplification. Yet, for more than a 
century from the appearance of the 
first real treatise, simplification never 
reached that point which would render 
impossible the belief in the undoubted 
efficacy of those secret foins, of that 
universal parry, of those ineluctable 
passes, which every master professed 
to teach. These precious secrets re- 
mained long. among a certain shady 
class of swordsmen, an object of un- 
tiring study, carried on with much the 
same faith and zest as the quest of the 
alchemist for his powder of projection, 
or of the merchant-adventurer for El 
Dorado. It is almost unnecessary to 
explain at this time of day that there 
ean be no such thing as 2n insuperable 
pass, as a secret thrust or parry: every 
attack can be parried, every parry can 
be deceived by suitable movements. 
Yet there was some justification for the 
belief in the existence of secrets of 
swordsmanship in days when, as a 


rule, lessons of fence were given in 
jealous privacy; constant 
one particular trick, especially with the 
long rapier, which required 


practice at 


a great 
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deal of muscular strength, might render 
any peculiarly fierce, sudden, and auda- 
cious stroke excessively dangerous to 
one who did not happen to have seen 
that trick before. Undoubtedly there 
was little, in Elizabethan fencing- 
schools, of what we understand in 
modern days by “loose play” between 
the pupils. Practice was almost in- 
variably conducted between pupil and 
teacher alone, and thus the opportuni- 
ties for testing any particular fencer’s 
play were few. Such an opportunity 
would, as a rule, only occur on occa- 
sions of an earnest fight; and the pos- 
sessor of a specially handy thrust, if 
it came off at all, would of course take 
good care that his opponent should not 
live to ponder over the secret. The 
secret, such as it was, remained. In 
this guise it was inevitable that an al- 
most superstitious belief in “secret 
foynes,” in the botte secréte of certain 
practised duellists, should arise. 

Be it as it may, there is no doubt that 
towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there were many free-lances in the 
mystery of arms who professed to teach, 
in exchange for much gold, strokes that 
were not to be parried. From one 
truculent personage, whom Brantédme 
mentions: Tappa the Milanese, you 
could learn how to cut (if it so took 
your fancy) both eyes out of your ad- 
versary’s face with a_ rinverso tondo, 
or circular “reverse of the point.’”’ From 
Caizo, another Italian teacher, at one 
time much favored by the French 
Court, lessons were to be had in the 
special art of hamstringing. Caizo’s 
botte secréte seems to have been nothing 
more nor less than a falso manco, that 
is a left-handed drawing out, at the 
inside of the knee. But, as practised 
and taught by him, it was infallible. 
This stroke has come down to us as 
le coup de Jarnac—a stroke, be it said, 
notwithstanding its bad name, which 
was quite as fair as any in rapier 


fence. One Le Flamand, a French 
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master in Paris, was reputed the inven- 
tor of a jerky time-thrust at the ad- 
versary’s brows, which was a certain- 
ty. This special foyne, which was 
merely an imbrocata at the head, has 
become legendary in the fencing world 
as la botte de Nevers. We have our 
own legends about “the very butcher 
of a silk button,” about which I should 
dearly love to speak, had I time. And 
this brings us to the first writer on 
the rapier in this country: Vincenzio 
Saviolo, the great expounder of that 
Italianated fence which was so ob- 
noxious to the old masters, withal so 
much admired of Blizabethan cour- 
tiers. 

To the man, in short, who (there 
seems to be much internal evidence to 
show this) was Shakespeare’s fencing 
master. 

Vincenzio was not the only foreign 
master of note established in London 
during the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign. One, Signor Rocco, had, we 
hear, a very gorgeously appointed acad- 
emy in Warwick Lane, near St. Paul’s, 
where he coined money rapidly, at the 
expense of gulls and gallants alike. But 
this man came to grief ultimately in 
an encounter with the long-sword with 
an English master of defence. An- 
other popular teacher was a certain 
“Geronimo;” but he also met with a 
melancholy and premature end one fine 
morning by the hands of one Cheefe, 
“a tall man in his fight and natural 
English,” says George Silver, the cham- 
pion of the Corporation of Masters of 
Defence. Saviolo, however, seems to 
have remained unconquered, and I 
think I may devote a few lines to the 
art as expounded by this most interest- 
ing swordsman, in order to show what 
were the principles of rapier fence as 
understood in its best days. 

The fencing phraseology of Eliza- 
bethan times is highly picturesque, but 
with difficulty intelligible in the ab- 
sence of practical demonstration. With- 
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out going too far into the technicalities, 
it must be pointed out that the long 
Elizabethan rapier, however admirably 
balanced it might otherwise be, was 
still too heavy to admit of quick parries 
with the blade. Thrusts, therefore, 
as a rule, were avoided either by duck- 
ing or by a vault aside—incartata—or 
beaten away with the left hand, the 
hand being protected with a gauntlet 
or armed with a dagger. In fact, one 
may say that the chief characteristic of 
Elizabethan sword-play—as_ distin- 
guished from what we now understand 
by fencing—was the concerted action 
of the left hand parrying while the 


right delivers the attack. Benvolio’s 

description of Tybalt’s fight is 

graphic:— 

He tilts 

With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s 
breast, 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to 
point, 

And, with a martial scorn, with one 
hand beats 

Cold death aside, and with the other 
sends 


It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Reterts &% .. « 


Of body-movements in Saviolo’s days 
the most approved were: the incartata, 
just mentioned; the pass—the “pas- 
sado,” in the ruffling Anglo-Italian 
jargon—that is the passing of one foot 
in front of the other whilst delivering 
the attack; the botta lunga, or lunge; 
and the caricado, which was a far- 
reaching combination of the two. 

Of systematic sword-movements 
there were six: stocato, a thrust deliv- 
ered with nails upwards; imbrocata, 
with the nails down; punta-reversa, any 
thrust delivered from the left side of 
the body; mandritto, a cut from the 
right; rinverso, one from the left; 
stramazone, a right-down blow with the 
point of the sword. 

The Italians were undoubtedly the 
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leaders in this particular form of sport; 
but, towards the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, the Spaniards devel- 
oped a peculiar school of their own, 
which for a short while was all the mode 
in England as well as in France. The 
last trace, be it said at once, of that 
school is now as extinct as the Dodo! 
Yet your Spaniard of cavalier days was 
undoubtedly a formidable duellist; but 
that was no doubt owing to the quality 
of the man, not of his art. The Itai- 
ian’s fence was artistic: the Spaniard’s 
dexterity was tremendously scientific. 
In Spain were to be found typically 
those “Captains of Complements,” who 
not only understood in their most in- 
tricate mazes the proper dependencies 
for the cartel, but also the mathemati- 
cal certainties for the “reason demon- 
strative.” These Spanish books are 
marvellously pedantic; nay, one may 
as well say it, frankly ridiculous. Span- 
ish masters instructed their scholars 
on mathematical lines, with the help 
of diagrams drawn on the floor within 
a circle, the radius of which bore cer- 
tain cryptic proportions to length of 
human arms and Spanish swords. The 
circle was inscribed in squares, and in- 
tersected by sundry chords bearing 
occult but incontrovertible relations to 
probabilities of strokes and parries. 
The scholar was to step from certain 
intersections to certain others. If this 
stepping was correctly done, the result 
was a foregone victory; if not—a veil 
had better be drawn over the rest of 
the story. “A villain,” exclaims Mer- 
cutio, indignantly, “that fights by the 
book of arithmetic!” 

Elizabethan comedies bring us an 
echo of its great expounder, the mag- 
nificent Carranza, the primer inventor 
de la Ciencia de las Armas, the writer 


of treatises so abstruse on “the first 


and second cause,” in matters of honor 
and swording, that they have never 
been quite understood to this day. 

We have heard Bobadil on this demi- 
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god of the rapier in “Every Man in his 
Humor.” The other great man in the 
annals of Spanish fence is Don Luis 
Pacheco de Narvaez. His name, 
among swordsmen, was also one to 
conjure with. We remember to this 
day mine host’s comment in “New 
Inn” on the glories of past teachers: 
“They had their time, and we can say 
they were. Don Lewis of Madrid is 
now the sole remaining master of the 
world.” But, as I said, there is no 
doubt that, however artificial Spanish 
books of fence may be, Spanish swords- 
men were redoubtable and Spanish ra- 
piers were excellent as well as mag- 
nificent. 

Perhaps the most curious matter in 
connection with th> Spanish fence is 
that the fourth book published in the 
French language is in reality purely 
Spanish (and we have seen that the 
first was German, and the second and 
third adaptations of Italian treatises). 
This work, “Académie de l’Epée de 
Girard Thibault, d’Anvers, etc.,” is in- 
deed a monument—one of the biggest 
books ever printed, and beyond com- 
pare the biggest book of fence. It was 
issued in 1628 by the Leyden Elzevirs, 
and took fifteen years to complete. 
Nine reigning princes and a vast num- 
ber of private gentlemen subscribed to 
meet its stupendous expenses. When 
it was at last completed, the author, 
Girard Thibault, of Antwerp, died. I 
have sometimes wondered whether his 
sudden death was caused by his real- 
izing at last the phenomenal silliness 
of his work. 

This book was spoken of as a “mon- 
ument.” It may, in some. respects, be 
looked upon as the funeral monument 
of the old rapier fence. For, soon 
after that period rose an entirely new 
school, one adapted to the use of a less 
portentous weapon, the small-sword of 
French pattern; a school destined to 
endure and to lead to the perfection of 
our modern escrime. 
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The evolution of this new method 
is an instance of the influence of 
fashion upon the shape of the sword, 
and hence upon theories concerning its 
use. The French school of fencing 
may be said to owe its origin to the 
adoption, under the Grand Monarque, 
of the short court-sword in place of 
that arrogant, wide-hilted rapier of 
the older style. With a weapon of such 
reduced dimensions, of such reduced 
weight, the advantage of the dagger 
as a fencing adjunct ceased to be felt. 
The dagger, last Gothic remnant, dis- 
appeared accordingly, and there arose 
rapidly a new system of play, in which 
most of the defensive actions were per- 
formed by the blade alone. At the 
same time, the reduction in the size 
and weight of the weapon rendering 
the use of the edge almost nugatory in 
comparison with that of the point, all 
cutting action was ultimately dis- 
carded. 

It is from that date—namely, from 
the last third of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—that the sword, as a fighting im- 
plement, becomes differentiated into 
two very different directions. The 
military weapon becomes the back- 
sword or sabre; the walking compan- 
ion and duelling weapon becomes what 
we now understand by the small- 
sword. Two utterly different kinds of 
fence were practised: one, that of the 
back-sword; the other, what we would 
now call foil-play. 

The magnificent o'd cut-and-thrust 
rapier still flourished, it is true, in 
parts of Italy and Spain; but by the 
end of the seventeenth century it had 
already become an object of ridicule 
to any person addicted to bon ton—and 
it must be remembered that bon ton on 
the Continent everywhere and even in 
England, at that time was French 
ton. The walking sword, fit for a gen- 
tleman’s side, was therefore the small- 
sword of Versailles pattern. Its use 
had to be learnt from French masters 
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of deportment; the old magniloquent 
rapier jargon was forgotten; French 
terms, barbarized into carte, tierce, 
sagoon, flancanade, and so forth, were 
alone understood. In fact, French 
fencing, to your bewigged spark, be- 
came as indispensable an accomplish- 
ment as the fine Italianated foyning 
had been to the Elizabethan ruffler. 

The new French fencing was, it 
must be owned, very neat, quiet, pre- 
cise, and, if anything, even more 
deadly than the old fence. It was 
perfect, as a gentlemanly mode of 
fight, in short, and as well suited to 
the lace ruffles, to the high perruque 
and the red heels of the “beau” as the 
long cup-hilted rapier had been to the 
booted and spurred “cavalier.” It 
was an ideal weapon wherewith to de- 
cide contested points with all due de- 
corum and dispatch. The essence of 
its play was nimbleness of wrist; it 
required quickness of spirit rather than 
muscular vigor. 

In connection with the invasion of 
French fencing in post-Restoration 
days, it is curious to note that precisely 
the same opposition was offered by the 
accepted exponents of the national 
game that had been offered to the new- 
fangled Italian fence by the members 
of the ol corporation. 

During the parliamentary period, as 
we have seen, the rapier and its at- 
tendant dagger had practically disap- 
peared. They were not true warlike 
weapons; their chief virtue was for 
duelling or sudden encounters. On 
this and on other grounds (such, per- 
haps, as that of their great beauty of 
form and their suitableness for ad- 
mirable ornamentation) they were held 
to be malignant and wmeretricious. 
But the stout English back-sword sur- 
vived, and with it a very definite 
school of back-sword play. Under the 
Merry Monarch the popular amuse- 
ment of stage or prize-fighting with 
swords had become @ la mode. 
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Courteous assaults at many weapons, 
of course rebated, had been frequent 
functions under the auspices of the 
Corporation of Masters of Defence 
during the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and it is in such sword 
matches on the scaffold that we may 
find the origin of our modern prize- 
fights at fisticuffs. 

The first instance known of a chal- 
lenge at sharps on the fighting stage 
is seen in a cartel sent by George Sil- 
ver and Toby his son, as champions 
of the Corporation of Masters of De- 
fence, to the obnoxious “Signors” 
Saviolo and Geronimo. As a matter 
of fact, the latter, having apparently 
no wish to improve their excellent so- 
cial position or to risk forfeiting it, de- 
clined this invitation to a public trial 
of skill. But the idea was right mar- 
tial and pleasing to the English mind, 
and the fashion of prize-fighting took 
the firm hold it retained on English 
minds till stringent legislation, not so 
very long ago, was brought to bear upon 
it. Be it as it may, this prize-fighting 
with swords endured until middle 
Georgian days, when, under the im- 
petus given to fistic displays then by 
the renowned Figg (who was at one 
and the same time the most formidable 
of English fencers and the first on the 
long list of pugilistic champions), back- 
swording became relegated to the 
provinces, and ultimately dwindled 
into our bastard single-stick play. 

For graphic accounts of these gory 
stage fights we may look to various 
contemporary accounts of foreigners 
on a visit to England, among others, 
to that of one M. Jorevin de Rochefort, 
who seems to be much horrified by the 
blood-letting he saw in the bear gar- 
dens on the Surrey side; also to the 
pages of the “Spectator” and the 
“Diary” of the immortal Mr. Pepys. 

But, to revert to fencing proper—al- 
though the broad-sword remained the 
true national weapon, nevertheless, for 
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your man of fashion, the small-sword 
of French pattern was absolutely in- 
dispensable. “I am much in love with 
fencing,” says young Squire Mock- 
mode, in Farquhar’s “Love and a Bot- 
tle,” “but I think back-sword is the 
best play.” This was a sentiment 
which most thoroughgoing Englishmen 
probably endorsed at heart, even in 
days when fashion required every man 
with a pretence to quality to learn 
from some Frenchified master, such as 
Farquhar’s Nimblewrist, the , correct 
use of the slender blade he had to 
wear. 

Fencing, in its restricted sense of 
purely thrusting play, was always an 
“academic” art in England. It had 
been so in Elizabethan days, it re- 
mained so in Georgian times: the only 
difference being that, in the former 
case, the contemptuously admired 
foreigner was the Italian, in the latter 
the Frenchman. 

Now to what cause are we to as- 
cribe the extraordinary development 
which fencing, as a fine art, had re- 
ceived in France during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century? Be- 
yond a doubt, it was the existence of 
a recognized normal school in the 
shape of an Academy of Arms. This 
“Académie Royale des Maitres en fait 
d’Armes” had had already a long exist- 
ence. It had been instituted by 
Charles IX., had _ received fresh 
charters under Henry IV. and Louis 
XIII. But it was under the Roi Soleil 
that it assumed that powerful, that 
preponderating position, the effects of 
which are still shown in the present 
supremacy of French fencing. 

To resume—since it began to be 
practiced as a regulated art one may 
say broadly that fencing has passed 
through four main phases. The first 
might aptly be termed “the Frankly 
Brutal.” It belongs to the early Tudor 


days of sword-and-buckler encounters, 
whereof, if the best theoretical treatises 
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appeared in Italy, the sturdiest practi- 
cal exponents were most probably 
found in these islands. 

Then came what may be called “the 
Fiercely Picturesque,” coeval with 
the eager adoption by the ruffling com- 
munity of the cavaliero mannerism, 
with all its fascinating bombast, with 
its antics and loud-resounding Italo- 
Spanish jargon. There may be dis- 
cerned the dawn of fencing proper, 
which will fully arise when, in Caro- 
line times, the outrageous length of 
the tucke will at last be sufficiently 
reduced no longer to require the dagger 
as a helpmate. 

With the light, elegant, and deadly 
small-sword we enter a new atmos- 
phere, so to speak, on fencing ground. 
Suppleness of wrist and precision of 
fingering replace the ramping and 
traversing, the heavy forcing play of 
the Elizabethan. The change is 
parallel with that in manners and in 
speech. It is now of vast importance 
when you deliver your botte in high 
tierce, your flanconnade, or your glissade 
in sagoon, or what not, to do so “with 
an air’—“This to your heart!” by all 
means, but as you live, with a smiling 
good grace! All this is of course very 
superficial; but to my mind that was 
the great age of fencing, since fencing 
must ever be a conventional game. It 
is the phase of powder and patch and 
talons rouges, the phase that I would 
call “the Gallantly Decorous.” If the 
“fiercely picturesque” was represented 
by Vincenzio Saviolo, this one was 
typified, albeit, perhaps, at a time when 
it was already somewhat on the wane, 
by the admirable Angelo Tremamondo 
Malevolti—in one word, by our Angelo. 

In the early days of the “gallantly 
decorous” age men still fenced in play 
as they fought in earnest. But pres- 
ently there appeared on the scene an 
implement destined to revolutionize the 
art and hopelessly to divide the prac- 
tice of the school from that of the 
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field. I advert to the fencing mask. 
Before this invention, small-sword play 
in the master’s room was perforce 
comparatively slow, correct, sure, and, 
above all, deliberate. The long, ex- 
citedly argumentative phrases of 
modern assaults were unknown: and 
so was the almost inevitably consequent 
scrimmage. But under the protection 
of the fencing mask a new school of 
foil-play evolved itself, one in which 
swiftness and inveteracy of attack and 
parry, of riposte, remise, counter riposte, 
and reprise, assumed an all-important 
character. And with this new style 
also began to assert itself that reckless- 
ness of “chance hits,” which, in our 
days, so markedly differentiates foil- 
practice from actual duelling. 

This brings us to the other considera- 
tion of our subject—fencing as a sport. 

If anything were required to demon- 
strate that fencing has nowadays 
passed into the state of what may be 
called fine art in athleticism, it would 
be found in the separate existence of 
the method which French masters 
particularize as le jeu du terrain, as 
duelling play in fact, a play which 
differs as completely from academic 
foil-fencing as cross-country riding in 
an unknown district from the haute 
école in the manége. By fencing, nowa- 
days, we have come to mean not simply 
fighting for hits with the foil, but 
that strictly regulated play which, be- 
ing quite conventional, does not take 
“accidental” hits into consideration at 
all. This game requires for its per- 
fect display a combination of artificial 
circumstances, such as even floors and 
feather-weight weapons. Now, for the 
more utilitarian purposes of duelling, 
the major part of the fencer’s speciai 
achievement and brilliancy has to be 
uncompromisingly sacrificed in the 
presence of the brutal fact that thrusts 
in the face or below the waist do count, 
insomuch as they may kill; that ae- 
cidental hits in the arm or the leg can- 
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not be disregarded for they may, and 
do generally, put a premature stop to 
the bout. The “rub on the green” must 
be accepted, perforce, and often plays 
as important a part in the issue of the 
game as the player’s skill. The fact, 
however, that in earnest encounters all 
conventionalities which determine the 
value of a hit vanish, does not in any 
way justify the notion (prevalent 
among many) that a successful hit 
justifies any method of planting the 
same, and that the mere discarding of 
all convention in practical sword-play 
is sufficient to convert a bad fencer 
into a dangerous duellist. 

In both plays—in the highly polished, 
complicated, and brilliant fence of the 
first-class “fencer,” as well as in the 
simpler and more cautious operations 
of the practiced duellist—the one 
golden rule remains—namely, that one 
so quaintly expressed by M. Jourdain’s 
maitre d’armes in Moliére’s comedy: 
“Tout le secret des armes ne consiste 
qu’en deux choses, & donner et 4 ne 
point recevoir.” 

Now the point most usually lost 
sight of by sanguine and self-reliant 
scorners of conventionalities is that, al- 
though with the sword it may be com- 
paratively easy at any time to “give,” 
it is not so easy to “give without re- 
ceiving.” The mutual simultaneous 
hits—the coup-double—is, in fact, the 
dread pitfall of sword-play. Therefore, 
in courteous play, a hit has no real 
value not only when it is actually can- 
celled by a counter, but when it is de- 
livered in such a way as to admit of 
a counter. In short, it is the experience 
of ages and the careful consideration 
of probabilities which have given birth 
to the various make-believes and re- 
strictions that go to make sound foil- 
play. These restrictions are destined to 
act in the same direction as the warn- 
ing presence of a sharp point instead 
of a button, and thus, as far as possi- 
ble, to prevent those mutual hits—the 
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contretemps of the old masters—which 
mar the greater number of assaults. 

The proper observance of those con- 
ventions, other things being equal, dis- 
tinguishes the good from the indifferent 
swordsman—the man who uses his 
head from him who rushes blindly 
where angels fear to tread. 

In modern sword-play is the 
usual tendency of arts which have 
reached their climax of complication 
to return to their pristine simplicity. 
With reference to actual duelling, it 
is a recognized thing that it would be 
the height of folly to attempt, sword 
in hand, the complex attacks, the full- 
length lunges, the neat but dangerously 
weak parries of the foil. So much so 
that many have been led to assert 
that, for its ultimate practical purpose 
(which logically is that of duelling) the 
refined art of the foil, requiring for its 
perfection many years of assiduous and 
methodical work, is next to useless. 
It is alleged, as a proof, that the most 
successful duellists have, with but 
few exceptions, happened to be indif- 
ferent performers on the fencing floor. 
Some even maintain that a few weeks’ 
special work in that restricted—very 
restricted—play, which alone can be 
considered safe on the field of honor, 
will produce as good a_ practical 
swordsman as any who have walked 
the schools for years. 

Nothing can be further from the 
truth. This we can assert, were it 
but on the ground that the greater in- 
cludes the less; that the foil-fencer of 
standing, who can perform with ease 
and accuracy all the intricate move- 
ments of the assault, who has trained 
his hand and eye to the lightning 
speed of the well-handled foil, must 
logically prove more than a match for 
the more purely practical, but less 
trained, devotees of the épée de combat. 
The only difference for him in the two 
plays is that the latter is incompara- 
bly slower in action, simpler; that it 
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demands, above all things, patience and 
caution, and especially that, instead of 
protecting his breast only, he must be- 
ware of the wily attack, or the chance 
hit, at every part of his body. 

The modern teacher of the purely 
practical sword-play, curiously enough, 
returns to the older notions of marches 
and retreats, of heavy crossings and 
parries with powerful positions. He at- 
taches special value to time-thrusts, 
darted at the nearest part of his ad- 
versary’s body, even at the head—a 
stroke which reminds one of Le 
Flamand’s Botte de Nevers—or at the 
knee—which inevitably recalls that 
falso manco which gave the victory to 
Jarnac. 

In this most up-to-date phase of 
swordsmanship as applied to the vindi- 
cation of personal honor there is a dis- 
tant but quite perceptible similarity 
of purpose to that first, which I have 
ealled the “Frankly Brutal.” In con- 
tradistinction to its more immediate 
predecessors I would characterize it as 
“Strictly Business.” In the eyes of 
some, but specially of the romantically 
disposed in such matters, it might in 
a way be looked upon as the reductio ad 
absurdum of the once gallant game; 
and yet it would be absurd to cavil at 
it. And, what is more, it is the ob- 
vious duty of the fencer, however truly 
devoted to the delights of academic 
foil-play, to make himself acquainted 
with all its possibilities: for there 
would be something intensely ridicu- 
lous in the position of a man who was 
held to be a great adept with the foil, 
and who yet allowed himself, when it 
‘came to the point, to be disabled by a 
mean thrust at the hand c* the knee. 
Whatever may be the academic value 
of a hit with a pliant and well-but- 
toned foil, obviously, with a sharp 
sword-point, every hit is good, whether 
merely lucky or better devised, if it 
proves disabling. Your complete 
swordsman must be one who can place 
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his hits with a gallant good grace, but 
one also who will not allow a clumsy 
opponent to score through a lucky, 
haphazard thrust. 

Gallant bearing, disdainful valor, all 
that is very well in its way, “but the 
thing, sir, is to hit your man without 
being hit yourself.” That is the wis- 
dom of ages. And, further, especially 
in these days, the thing is not so 
much to kill your man—who cares 
about that now? we are not savages— 
as to get through your duel satisfac- 
torily to yourself, to your seconds, and 
to the authorities. Draw blood, and 
honor is satisfied—that is the conven- 
tion. 

Now all this demands much system 
and caution; and, as I have said, much 
patience. Indeed, we often see in the 
ultra-modern épée play a good deal of 
what our Elizabethans would have 
called “very peaceable wars,” ending, 
after must display of strategy and ret- 
icence, in a stealthy stab on the hand 
or at the advanced leg. But, after all, 
a transfixed wrist or knee will place 
your man hors de combct as surely as 
the most dashing “This to your heart!” 


At the present day, however, it is 
with fencing as a sport that we are 
mostly concerned. And an excellent 
sport it may be made if cultivated in 
the right spirit; if the conventions of 
the game are scrupulously respected; 
and, above all, if consideration of form 
is placed over and above every other. 
It can never be too much insisted upon 
that in foil practice, where the factor of 
personal valor or of nerve plays no 
part, the actual hit is quite second in 
importance to the method of its de- 
livery, to the neatness of execution; to 
form, in short. Unless such a concep- 
tion of fencing, as a sport, obtains, all 
is lost. The game inevitably palls in a 
very short while, its futility becomes 
obtrusive; and inane it undoubtedly 
becomes, not only asa game, but as a 
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practice in the ari of fight generally. 
Rough, unregulated foil-play can never 
be more than an unseemly struggle 
with feeble-looking weapons; whereas, 
on the other hand, good fencing should 
be the perfect instance of the cardinal 
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fighting qualities—complete self-con- 
trol in the midst of intense keenness 
and expectancy, swift decision follow- 
ing cool foresight, minimum of mo- 
tion and effort resulting in maximum 
speed. 
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Most of the great highways in the 
Australian Bush follow as much as 
possible the course of some large river. 
The advantage of this, in a land so 


sparsely watered and so subject to 
protracted drought, is obvious at a 
glance. 


All the year long immense mobs of 
cattle and sheep travel incessantly 
north and south, east and west, grind- 
ing the sandhills to red dust and the 
plains to gray powder in summer, and 
in the wet seasons to mud. Day after 
day the heavily-laden wagons creak 
slowly by with weary bullocks bending 
to the bows or lean horses toiling in 
the chains. At night in every bend 
glow the lights of the camp-fires, and 
the plains are a witching melody of 
horse and cattle bells. The long roads 
that follow such rivers as the Darling, 
the Warrego, the Macquarie, the Bo- 
gan, or the Lachlan necessarily pass 
through many properties, and at inter- 
vals of space varying from a mile to 
ten miles one comes upon the fences 
and gates that divide the big station 
paddocks. Before entering the boun- 
dary-gate of a new run the drovers are 
compelled by law to give notice to the 


land-holders, that they may send a 
representative to see the _ travellers 


safely through the holding, for the pro- 
tection of the station-stock and the sta- 
tion-grass. For in most places upon 
the big rivers the road is unfenced on 
either side, the river forming one boun- 


dary from which a measure of half a 
mile is allowed for the drovers to 
spread and feed their stock on; beyond 
this they are not allowed to go, and it 
is to prevent such trespass that the 
Squatter sends one of his men to pilot 
them through his run. 

To the harassed drover who has come 
through innumerable difficulties over 
perhaps hundreds of miles of dry and 
barren country, and finds at last good 
grass upon the border of this half-mile 
track, the man who is set to keep him 
within limits is a thing of evil; and 
many are the wordy wars between the 
two, often reaching to blows in which 
the drover, who gets plenty of practice 
and is used.to giving and taking hard 
knocks in his precarious profession, is 
in all probability the winner. 

It can easily be believed that this 
half-mile road, eaten down by the 
many thousands of trampling sheep 
and cattle which pass along it every 
week, presents, save in the very best 
of seasons, a barren surface to the 
hungry beasts; so what more natural 
than that the drovers should keep 
edging outward across the imaginary 
line that preserves the squatter’s grass? 
The station-man interferes: “You are 


off the road, you'll have to move them 
in a bit,” he says with varying polite- 
ness, according to his nature or his 
temper at the moment. 
who notes that his hungry sheep are 
making good use of their time upon the 


The drover, 
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stolen grass, proceeds to engage the 
man’s attention on other subjects, but 
possibly the squatter’s representative 
is worthy of his trust and not to be 
bluffed out of his duty. Having re- 
peated his request, which is again un- 
noticed, he whistles up his dog and 
sends him round the spreading flock. 
The drover, with the choicest oaths he 
has gathered in ten years spent be- 
tween the Gulf and Goulburn, spurs 
his horse and pursues the dog, if pos- 
sible riding over it and crippling it. in 
a moment the overseer is off his horse 
and demanding satisfaction. The 
drover is only too glad to oblige, and 
with only the drover’s men to see fair 
play some of the bitterest battles of 
the overland are fought and won. Gen- 
erally speaking, as I have said, the 
drover has the best of it, for even 
should he chance to meet a man 
worthy of his mettle he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that his sheep 
meanwhile are filling themselves upon 
the grass with no one to interfere with 
them. 

But many of the squatters, and still 
more of the squatters’ men, have been 
drovers or have travelled with drovers 
in their time, and are inclined to be 
lenient to men engaged in an un- 
dertaking which they themselves know 
by bitter experience to be a harassing 
and trying one. These will close 
their eyes to the drover’s little de- 
linquencies, and even aid him in his 
endeavors to do justice to his hungry 
stock. They will show him, too, where 
he can get the best feed for his horses 
at night, even though it mean opening 
the fence into some well-grassed horse- 
paddock. The drovers, as a rule, are 
duly grateful for this indulgence; and 
the owner, overseer, or boundary-rider 
who thus helps them is held in kindly 
memory and spoken of as a White 
Man on all the stock-roads from Bath- 
urst to Normanton. 

The team-drivers with their horses 
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and bullocks suffer as much as the 
drovers from the scarcity of grass and 
water, and are put to many contriv- 
ances to keep their toiling beasts alive 
and in working condition. After sun- 
down, when the coast is clear and there 
is small chance of the squatter or his 
men being about, the teamsters round 
up the bullocks or horses, which are 
making a sorry pretence of feed- 
ing on the barren dusty plain, and 
drive them, sometimes four or five 
miles or further, to where they know 
there is good grass in a station pad- 
dock. Then stealthily breaking the 
wire fence, if there is no gate at hand, 
they put their horses in and either re- 
turn to camp or else roll themselves in 
a blanket and sleep beside their stock. 
Before the first gray streak of dawn is 
in the sky they have taken out their 
dumb comrades, who have made the 
best use of their time, and are well on 
their way back to the wagons. 

If, however, the squatter or his man 
should be first upon the scene the 
teamster is compelled to pay so much 
a head for his stock, or they are taken 
from him and driven to the nearest 
pound. So wages the ceaseless war of 
the squatter and the travelling bush- 
man upon the river-road. 

After the travelling stock and the 
teams perhaps the most noticeable fre- 
quenters of the river-road are the 
swagmen, those nomad denizens of the 
Western Bush, who carry from point 
to point, from bend to bend, their rolled 
blankets and only God knows what 
weight of sorrow in addition. Men 
with strange histories are many of 
these, beggars who have at one time 
perhaps written their names to thou- 
sand-pound cheques. Men who were 
princes in the golden days of Bendigo 
and Ballarat, or familiar figures in a 
far-off England which has forgotten 
their existence. Hopeless and future- 
less they tramp along the river-road 
through the dusty scorching days of 
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summer, through the mud and water of 
flood-time, asking only for their daily 
pittance of meat and flour from the 
Stations as they pass. 

Some are honestly looking for work, 
but the greater number merely follow 
the bends of the Western rivers, as the 
bullocks follow the ruts, working out 
the desolate destiny which their wasted 
lives have shaped for them, and care- 
less of all considerations saving those 
of food and lodging. 

Along the river-road runs the path- 
way, then, of the drover, the teamster, 
and the swagman, representing the hu- 
man interest; across it runs the path 
of the birds and beasts of the Bush. 

In the dry weather, when all the 
water-holes on the plains and in the 
ridges are empty, a constant stream 
of animals crosses to and fro from the 
river down the dusty trodden pads, or 
footpaths, which intersect the wheel- 
tracks at right angles and head away 
into the stony ranges. 

Big mobs of sheep with lowered 
heads and stilted stride come slowly 
in, following one another with a 
solemnity that would be ludicrous only 
that everything connected with a 
drought in the Bush is so pitifully pa- 
thetic. Cattle come lumbering down, 
switching their tails incessantly at the 
busy flies and breaking into a clumsy 
trot as they smell the water. Kanga- 
roos with their strange ungainly can- 
ter; emus, tali and stately, picking here 
and there carelessly as they walk, as 
though to say, “We are in no hurry, 
water is really no necessity to us!’’; 
wild-pigs going down to their favorite 
wallow in the river-mud; shy dingos 
skirting the scrub as much as possible 
and slipping like ghosts into the river 


timber. 

Later on, when the drought has gath- 
ered in intensity and it is only at cer- 
tain deep holes at long intervals that 
any water is to be found in the river, 
the stock are often too weak to find 
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their way to drink, and then the stock- 
men may be seen all day collecting 
them upon the plains and bringing 
them across the roads in little mobs 
and steadying them down tothe water. 
In these days may be seen the bogged 
sheep and cattle lying bound in the 
cruel black mud, with the crows tear- 
ing at their bleeding eyes and the 
eagie-hawks waiting greedy for their 
feast; while on the logs and the low 
limbs of the river trees are hung, red 
and ghastly, the sheepskins lately 
gathered from the dead. 

The river-road in drought time is a 
cruel sight, for it is inevitably at the 
water that so many weak beasts meet 
their fate on the stations, while those 
which have dropped out of the drovers’ 
mobs add their number to the victims. 
At the height of a drought one of the 
commonest and the saddest sights is 
the drover’s cart which follows his 
travelling flock laden high with raw 
red skins; in some cases three or four 
extra men are employed in nothing 
else but skinning those sheep that have 
dropped out of the ranks to die. 

In flood-time the scene is changed 
indeed. All across the half-mile road 
the barley grass waves green and high. 
Every few hundred yards or so the gul- 
lies and ditches, which in summer are 
beds of red sand, now stretch out from 
the river like silver arms. Full to the 
very banks many of them are ten to 
twenty feet deep and from ten to forty 
yards across, forming impenetrable 
barriers to traffic. The low ground 
further out from the river is a sea of 
shallow water from which all the sta- 
tion stock are moved at the first alarm; 
and woe betide the luckless drover who 
is caught upon the river-road by a ris- 
ing flood in the Darling or the Lach- 
lan! With incredible swiftness his 
flock is surrounded by the shallow wa- 
ter as it spreads out over the swamps, 
and only by prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures can he escape to the higher ground 
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upon the ranges. In such times there 
is no question of a half-mile road; the 
drover is allowed to escape by what 
means he may, even to the cutting of 
station fences, and to the camping upon 
station grass for a period it may be of 
many weeks. If the drover has saved 
his stock, however, he is not so badly 
off if he lands upon a _ well-grassed 
ridge; for all the men and dogs in the 
world are powerless to shift him now! 

For the teamsters it is not so pleas- 
ant. Most of them drive their own 
teams, and time is money to them, yet 
there they must stay till the waters 
go down, should the roads be altogether 
impassable. However, there is running 
parallel] with most of the large river- 
roads an oucside or flood-road following 
round the higher ground at the foot 
of the ridges and only crossing the 
swamps where absolutely necessary. 
This road is often passable when the 
river-road proper is not; and here it is 
one may see the toiling teams, some- 
times with thirty or five-and-thirty 
bullocks or horses hitched to a single 
wagon, straining their gallant hearts 
below the whips. Now and then a 
struggling horse or steer will fall, only 
to be flogged up again with the cruel 
lash, and no one but the teamsters 
and their God know the bitterness of 
that river-road when the floods are 
down, 

The mail-coaches make a mighty ef- 
fort to get through in these perilous 
times. Often the driver, quite alone, 
or with some timid passenger who 
is of no use to him, will flog 
his four horses into the flooded 
gullies, having first strapped his 
mailbags on to the top of the 
coach and adjured his embarrassed pas- 
senger to “Sit tight!” In a moment 
the horses are swimming and the big 
lumbering coach in imminent danger 
of overturning, but Mulga Teddie, or 
Warrego Mick, sits upright on his box 
playing the lash over his swimming 
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leaders and shouting to the plunging 
wheelers; and the chances are that his 
pluck is rewarded and his snorting 
team stand with scared bloodshot eyes 
and shaking dripping flanks upon the 
bank, while his passenger swears by 
all the gods that if he escapes with his 
life on this occasion he will never 
again travel in flood-time on a river- 
road, Few people know the risks of the 
Western mail-driver. It is his boast and 
his pride to “come in if he can,” but 
seldom or ever do the station or town- 
ship people further up the river realize 
the awful dangers of that midnight 
drive. Yet when Mick’s coach looms 
up out of the darkness behind his glow- 
ing headlights he has a cheery greeting 
for everyone, and it is hard to believe 
that perhaps half a dozen times that 
night he has stood face to face with 
death. 

The shearers of the back-country are 
constant wayfarers upon the river-road. 
One generally meets them in little com- 
panies of three or four, each leading 
his pack-horse on which are fastened 
the tent and blankets of his gipsy 
household. Independent, masterful 
fellows are these shearers, with the 
heartiest contempt for the swagman 
who from inclination or necessity goes 
a-foot. The shearers as a rule scorn 
to beg for their food, paying their way 
as they go and buying provisions at 
the towns and station-stores, which, 
as men of a fixed and remunerative 
trade, they can well afford to do. Yet 
in the few slack months between shear- 
ings many of these men, having spent 
their money recklessly, are glad enough 
to accept a squatter’s charity, and 
some of them will work at other occu- 
pations on station or farm; but as a 
rule the shearer feels that his is skilled 
labor, and he is rather disposed to 
count it a loss of prestige when he is 
compelled to accept work alongside of 
those swagmen whom he has schooled 
himself to despise. 
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There are many others well known 
upon the river-road which are worthy 
of mention in passing; the hawkers, 
Australian, English, Chinese, or Syrian, 
who drive in single or double-horsed 
wagons piled to the roof with goods of 
all kinds, sold generally at exorbitant 
prices, but welcome enough to men who 
are far away from towns, or whose 
fatal drinking habits render it indispen- 
sable to avoid a tour save at such times 
as they are prepared to take their regu- 
lar holiday; the travelling saddlers, 
who in four or six-horse turn-outs trav- 
el round the stations at shearing time, 
and do a lively business, for in the 
Bush nearly every man has a horse, 
and consequently a saddle or harness 
which in due course needs repair; the 
Chinese gardeners who drive long dis- 
tances into the bush with their fruit 
and vegetables; and the Syrian and 
other foreign hawkers who carry their 
goods in packs upon their backs. All 
these are frequently met upon the 
river-roads. 

In the Bourke district, and away be- 
yond it over the border to Eulo and 
Cunnamulla, a common sight nowadays 
is a long string of camels laden with 
wool for the railway or stores for the 
far back-stations. A grotesque sight 
they are with their long necks bobbing 
up and down, “like a basketful of 
snakes,” as Mr. Kipling has graphical- 
ly described it. They cover long dis- 
tances in the day, and I have been 
shown a camel which has several times 
been ridden over a hundred miles in 
twelve hours. This is of course a 
riding-camel, and his pace is a_ fast 
shuffling trot; the pack camels go much 
slower, about the pace of an average 
horse’s walk. The Bush horses are, 
or at least used to be, very frightened 
of them, and at the first taint of camels 
on the wind would become almost un- 


manageable. They walk in single file, 


each camel fastened, by a string tied to 
a peg in the nose, to the one immediate- 
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ly in front of him, and two or three Af- 
ghan drivers will manage a score or 
more of them. When they camp at 
night the saddles and loads are lifted 
off in one piece by three or four men, 
which prevents waste of time in bal- 
ancing and strapping the loads afresh 
each day. Bach camel can carry five 
to seven hundredweight; but owing to 
the awkward nature of the loads, such 
as bales of wool, sawn timber, and iron 
tanks, the poor beasts suffer cruelly 
from sore backs, a matter to which 
their drivers seem completely indiffer- 
ent. 

The road itself runs from point to 
point, cutting off the river bends which 
in some cases are miles across. As I 
have already said, the road for stock 
is half a mile wide, but the vehicles, 
where no detours are necessary owing 
to flooded grounds, only make use of a 
strip some hundred yards or so broad. 
This is cut up in every direction by the 
heavy traffic, and deep ruts bury the 
huge wagons to the axles; even a light 
buggy can only be drawn between these 
roadways, or in a manner called in the 
Bush straddling the track, that is to say. 
driving each one of the pair of horses, 
or each two of the four, on a separate 
side of one of the deep ruts. This en- 
sures for the wheels a comparatively 
even surface; of course it is impossible 
should one be driving a single horse. 
Under any conditions, driving upon a 
river-road, either in summer dust or 
winter mud, is far from a pleasure; 
and the average bushman prefers to 
throw the long miles behind him on an 
easy hack rather than be jolted to 
pieces on irresponsible springs. 

The scenery of these roads does not 
vary much, and in England would not 
be ranked as scenery at all. In all the 
districts I have named the ground is 
flat and uninteresting, and one may 
travel many miles with no more change 
than is offered by the variation of sand- 
hill and plain, of red soil and black, of 
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scrub and open country. Some of Mac- 
quarie Bends, however, are pretty, for 
this is a river that runs between high, 
timbered banks; and the giant gum- 
trees and feathery river-oaks make upa 
pleasing foreground. Along the Dar- 
ling and the Lachlan there is also 
heavy gum-timber, but the rivers them- 
selves are uninteresting and unattrac- 
tive, being very tortuous and, in the 
ease of the latter, full of dead timber 
and fallen trees. The Lachlan and 
Macquarie are unnavigable, but the 
Darling, and of course the Murray, can 
be navigated for hundreds of miles, 
and the shrill whistle of the river- 
steamers is a familiar sound on the 
roads that run abreast of them. 

It would be impossible to dismiss the 
subject of the river-roads without al- 
luding to the wayside shanties and 
hotels which are such a familiar fea- 
ture. Though dignified with the title 
of hotels, in most cases this is a mere 
travesty of the name. A great many 
of them were never intended to be 
managed for the convenience and com- 
fort of the travelling public, but were 
built solely with a view to enticing the 
shearer or Bush laborer, passing with 
his wages, to come and drink himself to 
stupor in their dirty precincts. And 
in this, I regret to say, they are too 
often successful. The average Bush 
inn is nothing but a trap for these un- 
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fortunates; the traveller who demands 
a night’s lodging, merely because he 
finds himself at too great a distance 
from the next town or station, is not in 
the least welcome unless he spends his 
money freely in the bar on drinks for 
any lazy loafers who may happen to be 
on the premises. Drunken men are 
often robbed in these vile dens, and 
many a sober industrious fellow has 
been beguiled into taking a_ single 
drink which has been carefully 
drugged, and has had the greatest diffi- 
culty in escaping with any of his 
money, and indeed in some cases with 
his life. Of course there are many 
clean homely little hostels which trav- 
ellers on the Western roads could 
name, but as a rule the Bush inns bear 
an unenviable reputation. 

Looking back dispassionately upon 
dusty days and starry nights spent 
upon the river-roads, allowing for all 
their sin and sorrow, their hours of 
anxiety and sleepless care, I can yet 
say with the utmost truth that there is 
a charm about them for which one 
looks in yain in the narrow streets and 
roads of civilization; and the heart of 
a rover turns incessantly to the ripple 
of the horse-bells and the gleam of the 
red camp-fires, to the toiling overland- 
ers who ride with oath and jest upon 
the Open Road. 

Will H. Ogilvie. 





SETTING THE 
CHAPTER I. 


The Professor sat in his study “in 
musing mood,” and his meditations 
were not cheerful. He had just re- 
membered that it was his birthday, and 
when one is on the shady side of fifty, 
birthdays are not particularly condu- 
cive to cheerfulness of spirit. Two 
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or three trivial things had also con- 
spired to impress his advancing years 
upon the Professor. He had had his 
hair cut that morning, and the hair- 
dresser had brutally called his atten- 
tion to the increasing number of gray 
hairs on the Professor’s head. “If you 
go on like this, sir,” he said, “you will 
soon be quite white. You had better 
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try a little of our celebrated Restorer.” 
But no, the Professor would have none 
of such adventitious aids; if he were to 
be white, he must be white. 

Then on his way home he had en- 
countered a medical friend, and to him 
confided that he was half-thinking of 
trying a bicycle; but instead of the en- 
couraging commendation he expected, 
the doctor, with the modern medico’s 
unflinching frankness, advised the Pro- 
fessor not to forget his age! 

To crown all, when he reached the 
rather dreary house near the college at 
which he was Hebrew and Greek Pro- 
fessor, he found his study fire had been 
allowed to go out; and on his complain- 
ing to his housekeeper, she had prompt- 
ly replied, “Oh, sir, it’s you who feel 
chilly this lovely spring morning; but 
then, of course, sir, you’re not so young 
as you were, but getting up in years 
like myself!’ 

All these were little enough vexa- 
tions, but it only takes a small blister 
to irritate one, and these, added to the 
fact of the Professor’s birthday, had 
considerably depressed him. 

He was suddenly roused from his 
sombre reflections by a ring at the 
front-door, and the next minute the 
maid brought him a card inscribed: 
“Mr. Horatio Merrymouth, Bully- 
Wanga, Nr. Melbourne.” 

“Mr. Horatio Merrymouth!” he 
peated blankly. Then recollection came 
rushing over him. “Why, it must be 
old Rats,” he cried, going back at a 
bound to his school-days. “Show the 
gentleman in at once, Mary.” His hand 
quite trembled. Old Rats! he had not 
seen him for—well—no need to add up 
how many years—it was a great many. 

“Hallo, Wentworth! Hallo, ‘little 
Billee!’” cried a stentorian voice on 
the threshold, and in came a big, burly 
man with curly, grizzled hair and an 
eye as keen and bright as a hawk’s. 
He nearly crushed the Professor’s hand 
in his mighty grasp. “Do you recollect 


re- 
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me?” he continued, a little huskily. “Do 
you recollect Rats, who went to Aus- 
tralia soon after he left school? How 
are you, old fellow?” 

“Oh, oh, very well,” faltered the Pro- 
fessor; “but I feel rather staggered at 
seeing you so unexpectedly. But very 
glad—very glad!” he added. 

“Why, you’ve grown smaller, Went- 
worth, haven’t you?” said the Austra- 
lian, eyeing his friend critically. 

“You’ve grown—er—bigger,” returned 
the Professor, looking up enviously at 
the Australian, whose attire bore the 
stamp of Antipodean taste--a vivid 
green-and-yellow necktie. startling 
waistcoat, and tweeds with enormous 
checks. 

Rats laughed good-humoredly, and 
the Professor went on. “Well, you 
must stop and have dinner with me, 
Rats. Fortunately I have no lectures 
on to-night, and I free. Excuse 
me one moment;” and he hurried out 
and interviewed his housekeeper, who 
received his orders grimly, inquiring, 
with quiet sarcasm how he supposed 
his modest cutlets would suit the vis- 
itor. “For I’ve heard as these colo- 
nials will think nothing of a couple of 
pounds of rump steak at a sitting,” she 
said, 

“Get it, then; get it. Steak does not 
take long to cook, doesit?” replied her 
master, looking half-appealingly at her 
out of his near-sighted eyes. 

“IT suppose I must do my best,” was 
the reply, accompanied by an injured 
sigh, and the housekeeper bustled off. 

After dinner the two friends sat long 
over a bottle of the Professor’s choicest 
port (a luxury he seldom indulged in 
when alone), talking over days gone 
by. Rats appeared to have got on in 
the world; he had a wife and family, 
and was generally flourishing. 

“T’ye worked hard, you know, 
boy; I’ve worked hard to get it all,” 


am 


my 


he said. 
“IT have worked hard too,” said the 
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Professor, “in a different way, and it 
does not seem to have suited me as 
well as you.” 

“Ah, you live a too sedentary life,” 
replied the visitor emphatically; “you 
don’t get enough air and exercise. Why 
should you spend your life ‘poring over 
miserable books,’ as the poet says? 
You should go out.” 

“Oh, in my leisure I prefer to study,” 
replied the Professor. 

“Stuff and nonsense! Study nature. 
A good kangaroo hunt would do you all 
the good in the world. I wish I could 
have had you a couple of years up at 
the station. I'd have made another 
man of you.” 

The Professor sighed. 
late now,” he said. 

“Too late for what? 


“It is too 


To improve? 


Fiddlesticks! Pull yourself together, 
‘little Billee Have you got a bike?’ 
“No. I did rather think of it, but 


my doctor told me this morning when 
I mentioned it to remember my age, so 
I don’t think he quite approved.” 

“Rot! That’s just what you want to 
forget. You learn to bike, Wentworth, 
and I’ll stake my bottom doliar that in 
another month you'll feel ten years 
younger at least.” 

“I think I will,” said the Professor. 
Already he felt cheered up. 

“And did you never have a hobby 
when you were young? A man only 
half-lives who has no hobby.” 

“Well, yes. I used sometimes to 
take brasses,” replied the Professor. 

“Humph! Brasses! That’s rather a 
mouldy sort of recreation,” said Rats. 
“However, it’s better than nothing. By 
all means take brasses. It'll send you 
out of your own house at any rate.” 

“T will,” said his friend quite enthusi- 
astically. 

“And another wrinkle, Wentworth: 
just throw off the idea that you are 
geting old, and determine instead that 
you'll get young.” 

The Professor smiled and shook his 
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head sadly. “I am afraid that’s im- 
possible,” he said. ‘There is no elixir 
of youth to be obtained.” 

“Isn’t there? Have you ever tried 
the effect of a strong will? Have you 
ever willed you will be this, that, or 
the other, and found that you  be- 
came what you willed? Now, why not 
will that you will be young? Tell me 
that.” 

The Professor looked up at the burly 
Australian glowing with health and 
vitality, “with muscles and sinews of 
iron,” and then down at his own 
shrunken figure, and heaved a prodi- 
gious sigh. “Ah! if it—it were—prac- 
ticable,” he said wistfully; “but you 
cannot take away the years.” 

“Can’t you? Doesn’t the Scripture 
tell us ‘all things are possible to him 
that believes,’ and isn’t old age in a 
very great measure a matter of tem- 
perament alone? Are we not all of us 
more or less just as old as we feel? 
Will you will to be young again: say, 
thirty while you areaboutit? A great 
difference between thirty and sixty? So 
much the better. But you aren’t sixty 
yet, and at our age, my boy, we make 
the most of a year. Besides, as my 
poor old governor used to say, it’s no 
use crossing a bridge until you come to 
it. Set the clock back, Wentworth— 
that’s what it is after all; and if you 
can (it wili help the cure), get into a 
little old society.” 

“Ola?” 

“Yes, old! You are always with 
young men in your classes, and no 
doubt they look upon you as an old 
fogey, and you have got to meekly ac- 
cept their verdict. Go to some folks 
older than yourself, and in their eyes 
you will still be young.” 

The Professor smiled acquiescence. 
Already he felt as if his youth was be- 
ginning to be renewed. 


CHAPTER II. 


The very next morning the Professor 
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commenced his bicycle lessons. With 
figure inclined obliquely and affection- 
ately towards his instructor, and hands 
grasping the handlebars with a de- 
spairing grip, he patrolled up and down 
a secluded lane at the back of his 
house, while his housekeeper watched 
him from an upper window, and mur- 
mured, with a pitying smile, “Poor old 
gentleman!” It took him a long time 
to master the machine, but the exer- 
‘cise and the fact of having a new in- 
terest did him so much good that his 
tutor’s frequent remarks to the effect 
that he could not expect to learn as 
‘quickly as a young man did not depress 
him, : 

In the early summer he could ride 
anywhere; and, reviving his old hobby 
of taking brasses, he coursed the coun- 
try armed with heel-balls and transfer- 
papers in search of these treasures of 
the antiquary. On one of these occa- 
sions, at a little out-of-the-way church, 
which probably owed its richness in 
brasses to its secluded position, he 
found a young woman of a kindred 
spirit with himself in possession of a 
Crusader’s tombstone. 

Mutual amenities followed, and be- 
fore the Professor left the musty old 
church they had got to be quite like 
old acquaintances. 

He rode home full of anticipation of 
the morrow, when more impressions 
were to be taken. 

“If I were only a young man,” he 
sighed as he neared home and thought 
of his desolate hearth. Then he re- 
membered his promise to his old school- 
fellow, and cheered up. After all, was 
he not thirty in spirit, with only occa- 
sional lapses into fifty-eight? 

There was a letter awaiting him at 
his home. It was from an octogena- 
rian uncle who lived somewhere in the 
suburbs of London, and ran as follows: 


“Pall Mall Club, June 6th, 19—. 
“My Dear William,—The lease of my 
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house in which I have lived for fifty 
odd years is now expired, and I am 
anxious to find another to my liking. In 
the meantime, can I come and stay 
with you for a few weeks? I shall 
be no trouble; I am outdoors most of 
my time, and have my own amuse- 


ments when in.—Your affectionate 
uncle, 
“Henry Wentworth.” 
The Professor felt rather taken 
aback. Like all old bachelors, he had 


a rooted dislike of things being put 
out of their ordinary course, but he 
could not be so unkind as to refuse his 
uncle; and, after he had written off to 
welcome him, recalled as the reward of 
self-sacrifice that a little elderly society 
was to form part of the scheme of his 
rejuvenation. 

Uncle Henry duly arrived, 
panied by three dogs, a parrot, 
Japanese guinea-pigs, and a tame rat. 
He was a jovial, hearty old fellow, on 
the upper side of ninety, and as full of 
spirits and energy as a youth. 

“Why, William my boy, how gray 
you have got!” was his greeting to his 
nephew, who stood watching the un- 
loading of the pets with mute dismay. 
“You’ve no business to be gray at your 
age,” continued the old gentleman, and 
the novel assertion quite took away 
the vexation the Professor was experi- 
encing at the idea of his house being 
turned into a private menagerie. 

“Oh, I’m not very young, uncle,” 
replied, smiling. 

“Nor very old, are you?” retorted his 
uncle blithely. “Look at me, Bill, as 
lusty as a trout and as brisk as a four- 
year-old. Not young! Well, then, all 
I can say is, you ought to be.” 

The Professor felt ashamed of his 
chimney-corner ways’ before Uncle 
Henry had been twenty-four hours un- 
der his roof. 

The old gentleman was so cheerful 
and active, so full of solicitude for the 


accom- 
two 


he 

















welfare of his live-stock and of interest 
in up-to-date affairs, that his nephew 
realized as he had never done before 
what an old fossil he had been all these 
years. 

“Fancy your having had to take to 
glasses,” remarked Uncle Henry one 
day. “Sad thing for a lad like you.” 

He wrote a clear, clerkly hand him- 
self without the aid of spectacles. “But 
you pore too much over your studies; 
that’s what it is, depend upon it. What 
a pity you haven’t got some pets to 
amuse you! Why, you haven’t even 
got a dog or a cat, have you?” he added 
pityingly. 

“Not even a dog or a cat,” replied 
his nephew. 

The old gentleman was up at un- 
sarthly hours in the morning, trotting 
about all day, in and out, seeing after 
his protégés. And the Professor was 
not surprised that his housekeeper gave 
him notice very soon. Nor was he so 
dismayed as he would have been a 
short time ago. 

The _ bicycle progressed amazingly. 
Now and then Uncle Henry would come 
to the gate to see him start, and say 
warningly, “Don’t overdo it, Bill. Don’t 
You young fellows are so 
heedless. Take it steady;” and the 
Professor, who had been persistently 
willing himself to be thirty years of 
age, would wave his cap jauntily and 
spin along with spirits light as air. 
tats’s cure was working 


overdo it. 


Already 
wonders. 

“William, my boy,” said Uncle Henry 
one day when he had been dilating on 
the advantages of a new house he had 
taken ‘on a lease which suggested a 
patriarchal length of days—“William, 
you should get married. It must be 
precious dull for you when I am not 
here.” 

“It is rather,” was the reply. 

“Choose a nice wife, laddie; but take 
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time and consider, and I'll come and 
dance at your wedding. Seems to me 
you haven’t lived out half your days, 
poking along here by yourself.” 

“I don’t think I have either,” replied 
the Professor, and he went quickly to 
oil his bicycle previous to brass-taking 
expeditions in the country. 


Uncle Henry left soon after with all 
his appurtenances, and his nephew felt 
the house very dull without him. He 
went brass-hunting more assiduously 
than ever, and one day on his return 
was met by his housekeeper with a re- 
quest to speak to him. 

“Certainly,” answered her master, 
who looked twice the man he did when 


his old schoolfellow discovered him 
moping in his study. His eye was 


clear and bright, his complexion ruddy, 
and he had a general air of alertness. 

“I’ve been thinking, sir,” said the 
housekeeper respectfully, “that now 
that your uncle and all that ‘happy 
family’ of his is gone, I might stop on 
if you was willing.” 

“Thank you,” said the Professor. He 
stroked his chin thoughtfully and grew 
exceedingly red. “You are very good, 
Mrs. Picktorth; but I shall not require 
your services. The fact is,” he added, 
coughing rather nervously, “I am about 
to get married.” 

“I’m sure I wish you joy, sir!’ replied 
But as 
she turned away in dudgeon she mut- 
tered, rather louder than she intended, 
“There’s no fool like an old fool, after 
all.” 

The Professor heard her; but as he 
unrolled his latest impressions of a se- 
pulchral brass that had taken an extra- 
ordinary time to accomplish, he smiled 
happily to himself. 

Whatever he had been in the past, he 
knew he was a wise man now. 

Isabel Smith. 


the housekeeper, curtseying. 





THE FAMILY OF THE 


Every day the number of men and 
women grows who spend the greater 
part of their existence in clubs, cham- 
bers, or hotels. Even in crises in which 
the most independent used to return 
humbly to the fold, or cry out piteously 
for the help of some relative, it is now 
found possible to get on well enough 
with the help of strangers. Old age 
used to be regarded as a period emi- 
nently suited to retirement within the 
family circle. But where are the old 
people now? Every age joins in the 
movement of life, and if at last infirm- 
ity makes this impossible, the minis- 
trations of hotel or club attendants, 
and the intercourse of a table d’héte are 
often preferred to the care and com- 
panionship of descendants. 

It is true that we sometimes see, even 
now, two or more grown-up. sisters or 
brothers and sisters who choose to live 
together—two brothers doing so is an 
almost unheard of thing. But does 
the fact of sharing the same four walls 
constitute a family? The conception 
seems to imply some bond stronger 
than that of mere convenience or econ- 
omy, and this bond certainly does ap- 
pear to have weakened in our genera- 
tion. Only those who carp at everything 
that it would attribute the change 
to an increase of selfishness, or of 
the frivolous spirit that is always long- 
ing for change and excitement. It is 
often the finer characters who prefer to 
live out of their natural milieu, and de- 
liberately choose a life in which, for 
economic reasons, there is less place 
for luxury or amusement, and less op- 
portunity for intercourse. As 
for the common accusation of selfish- 
ness, no one can deny that it is pos- 
sible to be as altruistic in the outside 
Without hold- 


social 


world as in the family. 
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ing with Nietzsche—“We should love, 
not our neighbor but him who is fur- 
thest away,” one may admit that the 
wider social feeling of to-day is a 
healthy development. Under the old 
system, the majority had, no doubt, to 
suppress their ego, but the really selfish 
had plenty of scope. The atmosphere 
was favorable to unconscious egotism. 
In the family it was too often assumed 
that if an individual had any advan- 
tage, material or mental, he or she pos- 
sessed ipso facto a divine right over the 
rest. 

There still exists in many families a 
descending scale of authority, with 
one, not by any means always a par- 
ent, at the top, whom everybody obeys, 
and one at the bottom who 
everybody. Sometimes it is a case of 
the whole of one generation ranging 
itself in a position, if not antagonistic, 
at least critical and discouraging to 
the other. When it is the elder gen- 
eration that adopts this attitude the 
habit is apt to grow and persists be- 
yond a period when the younger is no 
longer young. This reminds us that 
it is usual to speak of the elders of the 
present day as poor, crushed creatures 
compared with those of long ago. It 
would seem, on the contrary, that if 
they have yielded some of their former 
importance, they are fully compensated 
by the prolongation of their own youth 
which association on an equality with 
the young people has given them. Their 
lives are much more cheerful now than 
in the days when they were shut out 
by a chill mist of fear and respect from 
the warm young life about them. One 
may even say that it is youth that has 
lost something by the change. Being 
now closer to their elders than former- 
ly, the young are sooner brought into 
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contact with cares of which the separa- 
tion of former days kept them bliss- 
fully ignorant. But the difficulty is 
not always between youth and age. 
In some form or other there existed a 
regular system of subordination of 
wills, arising often out of fortuitous 
circumstances, as for instance, degrees 
in insensitiveness or obstinacy, in pee- 
vishness or violence of temper. Stu- 
pidity, too, as we know, has a certain 
massiveness and consistency and can 
count numerous small triumphs to its 
score, and in every day life this has a 
peculiar impressiveness, With the best 
people the traditional guarding and 
guiding took the form of a false idea 
of responsibility towards persons who 
would have done much better left to 
themselves. In this way strength grew 
out in wrong directions, while weak- 
ness became more weak. And there 
Was no appeal, no healthy outside criti- 
cism; the victims of this form of gov- 
ernment were allowed no escape except 
that of starting a similar one on their 
own account. No wonder people mar- 
ried young in those days! 

This is, of course, the worst side of 
the old system. The best side has 
been celebrated often enough, and so 
strongly impressed on our minds that 
we feel something has been lost with 
it. As we have said, the change can- 
not be laid to any moral deterioration. 
The true reason for it will more prob- 
ably be found in the altered conditions 
under which we live. As these be- 
come more complex, the struggle for 
life, as distinguished from the struggle 
for mere existence, becomes more 
strenuous—not because more people 
want to “get on,” but because, as things 
are, each one finds himself forced to 
try to do so. The upward impulse 
starts in a lower stratum, and commu- 
nicates itself automatically through 
every class. For instance, in the pro- 
fessional classes, it used to be more or 
less a certaimty that a son would find 
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a place similar, more or less, to that of 
his father. Now, such places are be- 
ing filled more and more frequently 
from the classes below. Whether we 
are to keep our natural position or to 
rise above it, there is always a strug- 
gle. Children formerly succeeded 
naturally to the social milieu of their 
parents. Now, owing to the frequent 
shiftings of position and fortunes, 
each has to find a milieu for himself. 
In innumerable ways life has become 
complicated. But how do such things 
affect the family? It might seem that 
if the strife outside has become keen- 
er, cohesion in the family is all the 
more necessary. There are many prov- 
erbs to the effect that union is strength; 
but it has also been noticed that trees 
strike firmer roots when they are not 
planted too close together. On the 
lowest ground, that is, on the ground of 
mere worldly success, it is clear that 
members of a family cannot be of as 
much use to each other now as for- 
merly. But there are psychical! diffi- 
culties which are much more serious. 
The battle of life demands all our 
strength, and we dread waste of will 
power more almost than any other evil. 
Even where there is no direct suppres- 
sion, the unceasing action and reaction 
of individualities in close contact is 
found to result in enervation. Some- 
times the bewilderment of so many 
minute cross currents is felt to add to 
a strain which is already as great as 
can be borne. And here we come 
to what is perhaps the es- 
sential difficulty of all; we ourselves 
have become more complex. M. Bour- 
get has based his novel, “L’Etape,” on 
the problem of hereditary tendencies 
diversely distributed in a family which 
has risen, according to his views, too 
suddenly. His representation of the 
disastrous results of such a position is 
not convincing; the story is too obvi- 
ously written for a purpose. But it is 
certain that conditions such as he de 
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scribes add to the difficulty of mutual 
adjustment. We may see in one fam- 
ily the normal refining process pass 
certain members by altogether, while 
with others it takes a morbid turn. 
Then we must take into account the 
enormous change in the attitude of 
thought towards life as a whole which 
has come about in our times—a charge 
so comparatively sudden that all have 
not yet been touched by it. We some- 
times find, even in one generation, 
some members of a family who belong 
to the past, some to the present, and 
some to the future. The hidden but 
unceasing friction created by such con- 
trary tendencies, added to the more 
obvious opposing forces of wills in con- 
flict, of the crushing of weakness by 
strength, of the still more cruel sap- 
ping of strength by weakness, are 
possibilities which must, no doubt, be 
reckoned with by everybody who does 
not wish to live absolutely alone. But 
among relations these things are cru- 
cial, and operate in ways at once more 
A light 
touch and diplomacy cover many situa- 


insidious and more crude. 


tions, but they form no part of our 
The Pilot. 


British nature, and the effort to main- 
tain them even in the small degree still 
considered necessary amongst strang- 
ers, is so great that a relaxation in the 
family is inevitable. 

It might seem as if, while dwelling 
on the difficulties of family life, we 
have lost sight of what should be its 
raison d’étre, that is, the affinities of 
blood relationship. But evidently these 
are not always strong enough to coun- 
terbalance the effects we have de- 
scribed, and, in fact, often form the 
greatest difficulty of all. Certain kinds 
of sympathy bring about an increased 
complexity and refinement in psychical 
conflict, not only with neurotic types 
—such as Tolstoi describes in some of 
his works—to whom all the natural af- 
fections become a torment, but with 
normal, healthy beings. The old rigid 
system gave at least apparent unity to 
families, but a revival of it would be 
impossible now. Its somewhat rough 
and ready methods do not suit this 
The family of to-day 
must be kept together by a deeper un- 


sensitive age. 


derstanding and a respect that is not 
all on one side. 
A. Z. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Mr. Marion Crawford has completed 
his biography of Pope Leo XIII. and 
is just finishing his new novel of Ro- 
man and Sicilian life. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce a series 
of biographies of “American Jurists.” 
It will open with a volume devoted to 
Thomas M. Cooley, written by Henry 
Wade Rogers, Dean of the Law School 
of Yale University. Other volumes 
will deal with William Pinckney, 
James Kent and Joseph Story. 


Mr. Henry Frowde is about to pub- 


lish, under the auspices of the Royal 
Society of Literature, “Queen Elizabeth 
and the Levant Company,” which sets 
out the details of a curious diplomatic 
and literary incident in the establishing 
of British trading relations with Con- 
stantinople. The volume, which will 
include twenty-six facsimile illustra- 
tions of MSS. and other plates, has 
been edited by the Rev. H. G. Rose- 
dale, D.D. 


That there is still conscience among 
publishers, in spite of the character of 
much of the fiction which finds its way 
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into print, is indicated by the fact that 
a certain novel which promises to sell 
briskly this season was refused by 
three conservative houses. In each 
case the verdict was: “It is sure of 
good sales, but it is not the kind of 
book we care to publish.” Publishers 
who maintain such scruples may miss 
an immediate profit, but they make 
their imprint on a book a guaranty of 
quality. 


The Irish Texts Society announces 
that its Irish-English Dictionary, long 
in preparation, will be ready next Au- 
gust. It will comprise nearly 800 
pages, crown octavo. It contains a 
far larger number of words used in the 
living Irish language and in the more 
modern written compositions than any 
Irish dictionary yet published. It is 
the first analytical dictionary of the 
language. The gender, genitive and 
plural, is given with each noun, and 
copious examples are added of idio- 
matic forms, and especially of the va- 
‘rious particles, whose uses and func- 
tions offer special difficulties to the 
student. The irregular verbs are illus- 
trated by paradigms. In many cases 
the authority for a particular word is 
given, and the part of the country in 
which the word or expression is in use 
is indicated. 


Apropos of the blunders of novelists, 
the London Chronicle gives these 
amusing instances: 


Sir Walter Besant in “For Faith and 
Freedom” wrote after the Eykins had 
settled in Providence, “Barnaby soon 
grew tired of this quiet life, and went 
on board a steamer bound for England, 
promising that we should hear from 
him.” This was in 1686 or 1687, and 
the first steamer from America to this 
country did not reach Liverpool till 
July, 1819. 

Wilkie Collins also made numerous 
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amazing blunders. In “The Duel in 
Herne Wood” he makes the story open 
with the receipt of a telegram, and the 
period is 1817, when twenty years had 
to elapse before the first telegraphic 
wire was laid. Three of the charac- 
ters also talk of “taking the express 
train to London,” in defiance of the 
fact that the first railway to London 
was not opened till 1838. 


Next year will be the fourth cente- 
nary of the birth of John Knox and 
preparations are being made for a cele- 
bration worthy of his fame and of the 
theological bent of the Scottish people. 
The General Assemblies at their recent 
meetings took measures looking to this 
end, One of the commemorative pro- 
posals is the erection of a monument 
in St. Giles’ church in Edinburgh, as 
near as possible to the pulpit from 
which Knox preached. Apropos of 
these arrangements, The Academy re- 
marks: 


Knox’s name is associated in litera- 
ture with two works, and of one of 
these the title is consistently miscon- 
strued. The “First Blast of the Trum- 
pet against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women” is not, as the title is usually 
interpreted, a tirade against women in 
general, but against the rule (regimen) 
of women; directed against Mary 
Stuart, his own Queen, the book proved 
a veritable rock of offence when it be- 
came necessary for the Reformer to se- 
cure the good graces of Elizabeth. But 
his great work is, of course, the “His- 
torie of the Reformatioun in Scotland,” 
which is not only picturesquely per- 
sonal, but in parts, as Professor Hume 
Brown claims, deserves the high praise 
that by the substantiation of facts by 
abundant original documents it sat- 
isfies the criterion of modern histor- 
ical criticism, though of such historical 
virtues as large and sane views of hu- 
man affairs the Professor admits that 
Knox was totally void. But, with all 
his faults, Knox was a great man, and 
Scotland recognizes the fact and will 
be ready to profess its faith. 


Africa.—An Irish Face. 


AFRICA. 


She stands, with dusky head down- 
bent, 

And gloomy eyes that spell despair, 
She who is old—yet young of face,— 
She to whom fell the dark disgrace, 
Cain’s evil brood to bear! 

} 
She dreams of Nations long since dead, 
Of millions killed by fire and flood, 
And, though her parted lips are sweet, 
Beneath her slender, tired feet, 
Run rivulets of blood! 


Misfortune met her at her birth: 
Her children bore the brand of Cain, 
Her lands the home of savage brutes, 
Of songless birds,—of bitter fruits,— 
Of slavery, and pain! 


Her wealth has tempted many men; 
But for herself not one hath sighed; 
And lower bows the dusky head, 
From sombre eyes salt tears are shed 
Of bitter wounded pride! 
George Cossins. 
Johannesburg. 


The Spectator. 
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Vast peaks and jaggéd outlines,—as if 
there, 

Huge Titans lay in mortal 
slain, 

And monumental silence,—or the strain 

Of his dire load more easily to bear 

Great Atlas bent his shoulders, all 
aware, 

Of the World’s burden,—rapture, grief 
and pain,— 

Such wonderment of sight 
who gain 

This lofty Alpine summit wild and 
fair, 

Smooth turf is here, and crimson Al- 
pen rose, 

And that brave flower of the mountain 
pass, 

The Edilweiss that blooms amid the 
snows, . 

And hardy sheep that crop the tender 


grass, 


combat 


is theirs 


No discord comes the stillness to ha- 
rass; 

A far off chime like music upward 
flows. 


C. D. W. 


AN IRISH FACE. 


Not her own sorrow only that hath 
place 

Upon yon geutle face. 

Too slight have been her childhood’s 
years to gain 

The imprint of such pain. 

It hid behind her laughing hours, and 
wrought 

Each curve in saddest thought 

On brow and lips and eyes. 
subtle art 

It made that little heart 

Through its young joyous beatings to 
prepare 

A quiet shelter there, 

Where the Immortal Sorrows might 
find a home. 

And many there have come; 

Bowed in a mournful mist of golden 
hair 

Deirdre hath entered there. 

And shrouded in a fall of pitying dew, 

Weeping the friend he slew, 

The Hound of Ulla lies, with those 
who shed 

Tears for the Wild Geese fled. 

And all the lovers on whom fate had 
warred 

Cutting the Silver Cord 

Enter. and softly breath by breath 
they mould 

The young heart to the old, 

The old protest, the old pity, whose 
power 

Are gathering to the hour 

When their knit silence 
mightier far 

Than leagued empires are. 

And dreaming of the sorrow on this 
face 

We grow of lordlier race, 

Could shake the rooted rampart of the 
hills 

To shield her from all ills, 

And through a deep adoring pity won 

Grow what we dream upon. 


With 


shall be 


A. E. 














WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 


Will profit by adding a trip to Colorado, Utah or the Pacific 
Coast, touring the delightful Rocky Mountain region via the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


which has more scenic attractions, mountain resorts, mineral 
springs and fishing grounds than any other line in the world. 

The invigorating climate of Colorado makes it especially 
inviting for a summer vacation. As health resorts, Manitou, 
Colorado Springs, Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake City are 








wor!d-famed. 


ii la carte, on all through trains. 


General Pass. and Ticket Agent 





Low excursion rates prevail to Colorado and Utah via all 
lines, allowing liberal stop-overs at and west of Colorado points. 

Through car service from St. Louis and Chicago to Colo- 
rado, Utah and California points. 
Beautifully illustrated booklets 
will be sent free on application to 


S. fh. HOOPER, 


Superb diningecars, service 


Denver, Colo. 








Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Co. 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


BETWEEN 


Baltiniore, Boston, Providence 
Norfolk, Newport News 
Philadelphia, Savannah 


Finest Coa ‘twise Trip in the World 


Steame_» New, Fast and Elegant 
Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


J. C. WHITNEY, 2d, V. P. & T. M. 
W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 


Generali Offices, Baltimore, Md, 





If Seeking a Home and 
Profitable Business 


Investigate the Land of Manatee, dis- 
The 


most exquisitely beautiful portion of the 


covered by the Seaboard in 1902. 


South, heretofore without rail facilities. 
The delightful the 


round; the atmosphere salt-laden and 


climate is year 
perfumed by thousands of blossoming 


orange, lemon and grapefruit trees. 
Fruit growing and trucking there pays 
handsomely and enormous fortunes are 
being rapidly built up by the growers. 
Consumption and all forms of rheu- 
matic complaints quickly cured. Spe- 
Write 
If interested 


cial low rates to Home-seekers. 
for the Manatee booklets. 
in the South or want any sort of prop- 
erty ask for the Red Book. J. W., 
White, General Industrial Agent, Sea- 
board Air Line, Portsmouth, Va. 














New Ocean House 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 

ELIGHTFULLY 

on the famous Puritan Road, 
the oldest State Road in America 
(1629), inthe heart of the fash- 
ionable North Shore. 


The Most Elegantly Appointed 
Hotel on the New England Coast 


The public rooms are beautifully 
Che public r I tifull 


situated 


equipped, The hotel has 240 
sleeping rooms with 60 private 
baths.. Magnificent bathing beach, 
fine boating and fishing, delightful 
roads for horses and autos. Golf, 
croquet and tennis. Send for our 
handsome No. 1 illustrated bro- 


chure. Address (until June 15), 


AINSLIE & GRABOW 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 




















The 
GLEN 
SPRINGS 


A Health Resort of the highest class. The 
most complete and modern bathing establish- 


The 
American 
Nauheim 








ment in America. 

All Approved Forms of Hydrotherapy, includ- 
ing Hot Neptune Brine Baths and Carbonated 
Neptune Brine Baths (tie Schott treatmen?) as 
given in the celebrated Nauheim Baths for | 
Gout, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dis- 
eases of the Nervous system, and of the 
Heart and Kidney. 

Also Electricity in every form, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian | 
Baths. 


Valuable Mineral Springs 


Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, Ilodo-Brom- 
ated and Brine. 

Climate mild, dry and equable. 

Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca 
Lake. Sixty acres of private park. Weli- 
kept and attractive Golf Links. All the 
appointments of a first-class hotel. Send for 
illustrated book. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL 


President. WatKins. N. Vv 
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of a Piano is the place to look and ex- 
Any box may look like a musi- 
please the 


amine. 
cal instrument, and even 
eye. Examine either the interior or 


exterior of an 


Emerson 


PIANO 


and you find work that has conscience 
in it—made on honor, as the saying is. 
ouch and tone to suit the most critical 
player. 

Send for illustrated catalogue and explanation 
ot our easy time system of payments. Wherever 
you live we deliver free of expense, 








EMERSON PIANO Co. 
BOSTON opxcpr.x CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 














The Jar From the Road 








takes away most of the pleas- 
ure of cycling. Pierce Cycles 
have no vibration because they 
have cushion frames. They 
are built for service, not to ful- 
fila fad. Therefore, they last 
in comfort. Particulars on 
request. Agents near you. 
Every boy wants the wheel 
upon which Frank L. Kramer 
rode to fame. 
The George N. Pierce Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manuacturers of Pierce Stan- 
hopes and Arrow Motor Cars. 

















